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Mautions of people who have 
been reading about Celotex Safety 
Sealed Construction in their favorite 
magazines will see a comprehensive 
exhibit of this construction when 
they visit Celotex Exhibit House No. 
17 in the “Town of Tomorrow” at 
the New York World’s Fair. 

Be sure to see this house when you 
go to the Fair. See the “hidden ma- 
terials’’ room on the second floor, 
which demonstrates in cut-away sec- 
tions the use of Celotex Vapor-seal 
Sheathing and Vapor-seal Lath. See 
the rooms which have been deco- 


<x ‘CELOTEX 
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CONSTRUCTION 



































rated with Celotex Interior Finish 
Products, and the modern kitchen 
with its sound-quieting ceiling! 

You'll get a world of profitable 
new ideas to help you build better 
homes, with more strong selling 
features, at lower cost! And you'll see 
exactly how Celotex Vapor-seal 
Products, Celotex Interior Finish 
Products, and Celotex TRIPLE 
SEALED Roofing Products are com- 
bined in Celotex Safety Sealed Con- 
struction—the modern method mil- 
lions are reading about in Celotex 
national advertising! 
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Architects: HENRY OTIS CHAPMAN and HAROLD W. BEDER 


Celotex Exhibit House No. 17 under construction, 
showing how the veneer of 4" Pottsco concrete blocks 
is laid up over Celotex Vapor-seal Sheathing. 


The word Celotex is a brand name identifying a group of products 
marketed by The Celotex Corporation 


VAPOR-SEAL INSULATING SHEATHING - VAPOR-SEAL INSULATING LATH 
INTERIOR FINISH PRODUCTS - SHINGLES, SIDING, ROLL ROOFING 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION * 919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE «+ CHICAGO, ILLINO! 
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MODERN HOUSES IN AMERICA 


Three Houses in Miqucn, Pa. 
Kenneth Day, Architect 


House for Harold V. Manor, Soulé Tract, Calif. 
Clarence W. W. Mayhew, Architect 


House for B. J. Cahn, Lake Forest, Ill. 
George Fred Keck, Architect 


House for George C. Bauer, Glendale, Calif. 
Harwell Hamilton Harris, Designer 


House in Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Fordyce & Hamby and George Nelson, Architects 


House in Brockline, Mass. 
G. Holmes Perkins, Architect 


House in Lincoln, Mass. 
Walter Gropius and Marcel Breuer, Architects 


House in Princetcn, N. J. 
Kenneth Kassler, Architect 


House for Alfred L. Loomis, Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 
William Lescaze, Architect 


House in Lake Bluff, Ill. 
Philip B. Maher, Architect 


House in Greenburgh, N. Y. 
Paul Doering, Designer 


House for Walter J. Kohler, Jr., Kohler, Wis. 
William F. Deknatel, Architect 


House for William R. Stoll, Hayward, Calif. 
George Patton Simonds, Architect 


House for Alfred J. Bromfield, Jr., Denver, Colo. 
Burnham Hoyt, Architect 


House for Dr. Charles MacCallum, Midland, Mich. 
Alden B. Dow, Architect 


BUILDING MONEY 


The Town of Tomorrow at New York World’s Fair... 
The Forum conducts a poll of visitors, finds that 41 per 
cent favor the Town’s six modern houses... a house- 
by-house presentation of the modern sextet and its nine 
traditional neighbors—a supplement to The Forum's 
June, 1939, issue. 


MONTH IN BUILDING 2 
FORUM OF EVENTS 15 
PRODUCTS & PRACTICE "4 


Roof Terraces 


BOOKS 28 
LETTERS 30 
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Monthly data 


First four months 
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FANNY MAY’S SUITOR. Since 
February 1938 when it was organized, the 
Federal National Mortgage Assn. (nick- 
named Fanny May from its initials) has 
been stabilizing the mortgage market by 
quietly buying mortgages and thus re- 
leasing mortgage money for reinvestment. 
However, FNMA has never been aggres- 
sive in its purchasing activities because 
there is more than enough mortgage 
money available without it. 

Several fortnights ago, however, Fanny 
May had a suitor who offered to take her 
out from under the Federal Government’s 
wing, set her up as a private mortgage 
association, get her out of her lazy buying 
habits. Name of this suitor was ex- 
FHAdministrator James A. Moffett, now 
president of the Texas-California Petro- 
leum Company. If he cannot get FNMA, 
he wants to set up a new association with 
$5 million of private capital. 

But chances are that he will get neither, 
that Fanny May will remain a spinster. 
Neither of her parents—FHA and RFC— 
look with much favor on Moffett’s pro- 
posals, do not, in fact, take them very 
seriously. They have a lot more ex- 
perimenting to do with the association 
before they think about putting it in pri- 
vate hands or letting private hands run 
one like it. FHA is empowered to charter 
these associations or to refuse to charter 
them. That negative prerogative was exer- 
cised last year, will be exercised again. 


WEIGHTED ROOMS. Most impor- 
tant single basis for judgment of any 
rental project—whether it be a sumptuous 
Park Avenue apartment or a low cost 
housing project—is its operating costs. 
Such costs are the only key to the effici- 


ency of management, are an important 
means of comparing one project with an- 
other. Yet, as any building owner or 
manager will testify, it is usually futile 
to compare projects, for there are no 
standards uniformly followed in compiling 
operating statements. 

At bat for the creation of usable stand- 
ards and their country-wide adoption is 
Chelsea Management Corp.’s Vice Presi- 
dent H. Robert Mandel of New York 
City. In speaking before a recent confer- 
ence on Planning for Low Cost Manage- 
ment called by the New York City Citi- 
zens’ Housing Council, he pointed out 
that, although the room is commonly 
used as a basis in figuring operating costs, 
no two people have the same idea of what 
constitutes one room. FHA, for example, 
rules that a living room to be counted 
as a “room” in figuring operating costs 
must have a minimum of 121 sq. ft., while 
the New York State Housing Board says 
180 sq. ft., the New York City Real Es- 
tate Board, 70 sq. ft. Even greater differ- 
ences arise in weighting dining alcoves, 
dressing rooms, foyers. 

According to Realtor Mandel, another 
fault of the per-room operating cost basis 
is that it does not reflect the size of rooms 
and thus is unfair to the apartment house 
with large quarters. 

To answer the Citizens Housing Coun- 
cil’s plea for a logical and reliable oper- 
ating cost standard, H. R. Mandel pro- 
duced a new unit which he calls the 
“weighted room.” Quite simply, his new 
unit is nothing but the room count ad- 
justed for room size. He would evolve a 
standard cube for an average room and 
adjust the room count in all rental proj- 
ects to that standard. For example, as- 


sume that a 160-room building of 480,000 
cu. ft. or 3,000 cu. ft. per room is the 
average. Then a building of the same 
cubage but with 150 rooms instead of 
160 would have a room cubage of 3.200 
cu. ft. Having fewer rooms to share oper- 
ating costs, it would appear in an un- 
favorable light under the old room count. 
But, since its room cubage is 67 per 
cent higher than standard, its room count 
is adjusted by that per cent, bringing it 
up to 160 “weighted rooms.” Its operating 
cost would be figured on that basis. 
Whether or not his method is the best 
possible one, at least Realtor Mandel’s 
effort is praiseworthy. Such a standard 
would stop the discordance of warring 
anti- and pro-housers, would give both 
criticism and laudation a basis in fact. 


FORECLOSURE DAM. Four short 
years ago 40 per cent of the mortgages 
on city properties were in default—a grim 
reminder of the importance of foreclosures 
in the business of home finance. FHA 
helps to preclude recurrence of this mort 
gage morass by fostering small monthly 
home ownership costs. But there is at 
least one man in the U. S. who believes 
that the National Housing Act shoul 
more strongly benefit the borrower. That 
man is Ben H. Hazen, and he is not a 
borrower but a lender—secretary-treasurer 
of Portland, Oregon’s Benjamin Franklin 
Federal Savings and Loan Assn. His jus- 
tifiable claim is that while FHA protects 
the lender in the event of mortgage fore- 
closure, it does nothing for the borrower 
in such a case. While waiting for the Gov- 
ernment to remedy this condition, his asso- 
ciation is carrying out its own prograi 
to protect its borrowers. 
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MODERN HOUSES IN AMERICA 


It is thirty years since Frank Lloyd Wright built the Coonley house. 
fourteen since LeCorbusier’s pavilion disrupted a Paris fair, nine since 
Miés van der Rohe produced the Tugendhat plan. Long enough, one 


might think, for the modern house to come of age in an epoch of swift 
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development. But the new dwellings in the 1939 U. S. landscape are 
still predominantly traditional. 

Should this seem to give cause for premature discouragement or grati- 
fication, a few other facts might be considered. There is the fact that 
this issue could not have been published four years ago, not for fear 


of irate readers, but simply because there would not have been the 








houses to fill it. There are the recent polls, which show a consistent con- 
sumer opinion of 40 odd per cent favorable to the modern house, some 
four times the figure of a few years back. Finally there is the house it- 
self, no longer a dogmatic geometrical essay in stucco and corner win- 
dows, but warm, catholic in its choice of materials and furnishings, 
indifferent to the degree of pitch of its roof, free and varied in its man- 
ner of providing shelter. The modern house today is no longer the frigid 
white symbol of a small cult, and in changing it has immeasurably 
broadened its appeal. 

Discussion of whether the modern house is here to stay or not has be- 
come academic. It is here. And the number of examples has increased 
substantially with each passing year. If further evidence of its vitality 
is required one need only consider the modifications it is producing in 
the design of traditional dwellings. 

The houses in this issue are neither small nor inexpensive; this does 
not mean that a good small modern house is an impossibility, but it does 
accurately reflect the position of the buyer of modest income, who often 
cannot overcome the attitude of over-conservative lending institutions 
which thus far have shown little faith in the resale value of the modern 
house. It has remained for the owners of such houses as these to break 
through the vicious circle. Evidence is not lacking that acceptance is 
spreading swiftly beyond the limits of a restricted group with inde- 
pendent means. 

Quantitatively insignificant as these houses may be, THE Forum's editors 
present them as important. They are important not only as indicators of 
a trend, but as outstanding examples of a powerful influence that is 
slowly but inevitably changing the appearance of the American resi- 
dential scene. They are important because they represent the emergence 
of the age-old tradition of honest building, interrupted by more than a 
hundred years of eclecticism. And most important to the public, they 


are no longer experiments. 
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KENNETH DAY, ARCHITECT THREE HOUSES IN MIQUON, PENN. 


ARCHITECT:* “The factors leading to the construction of three 
modern houses at once were three: economy, the fact that the three 
families, knowing each other well, happened to need new houses at the 
same time, and the fact that the architect saw an artistic opportunity 
and made every effort to make it an actuality. The site was picked 
because of a really magnificent view of the valley of the Schuylkill 
to the southwest, and because it was one of the few very open sites left 
at its distance from the center of Philadelphia. The view, the compass 
point, and the fall of the ground determined the arrangement of all of 
the plans. A great advantage in site-planning resulted from an agree- 
ment between the three families never to spoil the big field below the 
houses which, although owned in three separate pieces, becomes in 
effect a community foreground for the view.” 


* Mr. Day is also the owner of one of the houses. 








“Certain other aspects of cooperative saving, such a 

joint laundry, kitchen or garage facilities, were turne 

down on the ground of ‘rugged individualism.’ Thi 

same individualism dictated radically different plan 

and color schemes, but permitted use of simila 

materials and methods of construction. Only the arch; 

tect member of the group, however, chose to emplo 

fireproof construction. 

“In the Day house, an awning projecting 14 ft. ove 

the terrace to the southwest of the long living-roo: 

window has provided a summer porch and shade for 
the window, but may be removed in winter to alloy 
full utilization of solar heat. This renders use of the 
heating plant unnecessary in sunny winter weather, so 
that the large glass areas have added nothing to the 
cost of heating. 

“A great deal of the furniture, particularly in the bed 
and dressing rooms, was built under the millwork con 
tract, with substantial savings in original cost, upkeep 
and especially a saving in floor space. 

“An interesting point is illustrated by the living room 
of the Day house, where nearly all the furniture and 
decorative objects were old, and the architectural color 
scheme and scale were developed as a background for 
inherited objects. This refutes the statement, so often 
made, that if you want a modern house you must 
throw away all your old things.” 





Robert M. Damora Photos 


KENNETH DAY, ARCHITECT 


WEST ELEVATION, ARCHITECT’S HOUSE 





























KENNETH DAY, ARCHITECT 


LIVING ROOM, ARCHITECT’S HOUSE 









































LIVING ROOM. Ceiling: natural insulating board (light tobacco 
brown) between ivory beams, Walls: ivory. Trim: exterior, tur- 
quoise; interior, natural gum-wood. Doors and wainscoting: highly 
varnished brown Masonite. Floor: deep raspberry red; rugs, 
horizon blue. Window sills and shelf under window: gloss black. 
Upholstery: green and yellow. 
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KENNETH DAY, ARCHITECT 











Robert M 


. Damora Photos 


BEDROOM, BATH: “Glass partitions be- 
tween the bedroom, dressing room, and 
bath in the Day house serve to create an 
illusion of a large space in what might 
otherwise have seemed three tiny rooms, 
while at the same time permitting separate 
control of temperature. The herbarium in 
the bathroom has proven most agreeable, 
to both humans and plants.” 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATIONS: Walls—18 in. local stone. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—8 in. and 12 
in. cinder block, 2 coats Medusa Portland 
Cement Co. cement paint; inside asphalt 
waterproof paint and wall board; living 
room shellac and oil paint directly on 
asphalt. Bearing walls—painted cinder block. 
Steel columns in long windows. Interior par- 
titions—(non-bearing) ‘2 in. Johns-Manville 
insulating board nailed to studs, sized and 
painted. Floor construction—S!/o in. concrete 
slab monolithically colored with terra cotta 
metalichron; Formigli prefabricated  con- 
crete joists. Ceilings—(wood) '% in. Johns- 
Manville insulating board; (concrete) Medu- 
salite paint, Medusa Portland Cement Co. 
ROOF: Siab, 2/2 in., on Formigli joists fin- 
ished with 15-year Bonded Ruberoid Co. 
built-up roofing and gravel. Overhangs and 
slopes—40 Ib. tin. Decks—2 in. Celotex, 
Celotex Corp., poured concrete squares with 
expansion joints. 

CHIMNEYS: Terra cotta lined. Damper— 
Old Style, H. W. Covert Co. 

INSULATION: Roofs—(wooden) 4 in. rock 
wool; (concrete)—2 in. Celotex, Celotex Corp. 
Deck—1 in. Celotex and 1 in. Johns-Manville 
insulating board. Walis—1 in. Johns-Man- 
ville insulating board. 

WINDOWS: Sash—steel casement, Hope's 
Windows, Inc. Glass—Pennvernon, quality 
A, double strength and '4 in. polished plate, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Glass block—12 
in., Pittsburgh Corning Corp. 
WOODWORK: Interior finished in maple, 
birch, beech and gumwood. Interior doors— 
Masonite finish, Masonite Corp. Wainscots— 
3/16 in. Masonite Corp. Presdwood. 
PAINTING: Exterior woodwork and doors— 
gulf cypress some parts painted with Tector, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and 3 coats lead 
and oil. Interior woodwork—spar varnish, 
Duco and wax, lacquer and wax and shellac 
and wax. 

HARDWARE: Stanley Works, Schlage Lock 
Co. and P. & F. Corbin. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—BX. Fixtures—built-in and Lumi- 
line. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Refrigerators— 
Electrolux, propane gas, Servel, Inc. Ranges 
—Geo. D. Roper Corp. Cabinets—wood. Sinks 
—Kohler Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Kohler Co., except square tub by Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
Day house—Makin Kelsey winter air con 
ditioning; other houses—Bryant Heater Co 
winter air conditioning. All houses burn pro 
pane gas. Hot water heater—Welsbach pro 
pane gas. Propane gas kept in single tant 
above grade and piped to three houses anc 
metered separately. 





CLARENCE W. W. MAYHEW, ARCHITECT 
HOUSE FOR HAROLD V. MANOR, SOULE TRACT, CALIF. 








Roger Sturtevant Photos 















































ARCHITECT: “Mr. and Mrs. Manor are 
among the few clients I have had who 
have really let me be their architect, in 
the fullest sense of the term. They let me 
pick out their lot and design the house I 
thought they should have. At our first 
meeting they said that they wanted a 
house that would open up to the garden 
and bring the garden into the house. This, 
together with the number of rooms re- 
quired, constituted the program. From 
then on it was up to me. 

“The entrance to the lot, which is about 
two acres, is from the north. The main 
view is to the south with nice outlooks in 
all other directions. With the main view 
south, the view windows are also sun win- 
dows. 

“Beyond a large, level garden-area to the 
south of the house the site drops off 
sharply, which prevents anyone from 
building and cutting off the view. This 
also gives complete privacy to the garden 
and the open southern glass walls. 

“In general, the house has a Japanese 
character in both plan and _ elevation. 





Although I did not copy any Japanese de- 
tails, I did copy the underlying principle. 
I feel that this type of house represents 
country living in California better than 
any style I know. It is certainly a relief 
after playing Rancho or Spanish Don.” 





COLOR NOTES 


INTERIOR. Ceilings natural Insulite in 
patterns to fit rooms (see bottom picture). 
Walls, trim, and cases: natural redwood. 
Floors: natural Masonite; rugs, natural 
hemp, light and dark brown. 





GEORGE FRED KECK. ARCHITECT HOUSE FOR MR. B. J. CAHN 





LIVING ROOM 


CLARENCE W. W. MAYHEW, ARCHITECT 


i ss 
Roger Sturtevant Photos 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Walls and cellar floor—re- 
enforced concrete. Waterproofing—Emulsion, 
Standard Oil Co., and 4 in. drain tile. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—2 x 4 in. 
studs, flush lapped redwood boarding and 34 
in. Insulite Co. sheathing. Interior partitions 
—l1 x 10 in. flush lapped redwood boarding. 
Ceiling—%4 in. Insulite, left natural, covered 
with redwood batten. Floor construction— 
2 x 10 in. joist, 16 in. o.c., and 2 ft. squares 
Tempered Presdwood, Masonite Corp. 
CHIMNEY: Common brick with terra cotta 
flue lining, Gladding, McBean & Co. Damper 
—Heatmore, Richardson & Boynton Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and lead- 
ers—Anaconda copper, American Brass Co. 
Gutters—4 x 6 in. redwood. Ducts—galvan- 
ized iron, U. S. Steel Corp. copper steel 
sheets. 

INSULATION: Outside walis and ceiling— 
34 in Insulite board, Insulite Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—casement and _ sliding, 
sugar pine. Glass—double strength, quality 
A, Pennvernon, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Screens—Berkeley Disappearing Screen Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: Main rooms % x 10 in. 
flush lapped clear redwood, sanded and left 
natural. Kitchen and bathrooms—Wall- Tex, 
Columbus Coated Fabrics Corp. 
WOODWORK Trim, cabinets and _ interior 
doors—redwood. Exterior doors—sugar pine. 
Garage doors—tempered Presdwood on Ore- 
gon pine, Masonite Corp. 

HARDWARE: Supplied by Schlage Lock Co., 
Richard Wilcox Mfg. Co. and Grant Co. 
PAINTING: Exterior walls—Dutch Boy 
white lead, National Lead Co. Roof—stain, 
Samuel Cabot, Inc. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system and switches—General Electric Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and re- 
frigerator—General Electric Co. Sink—Crane 
Co. Cabinets—wood, Lanmon Brothers Mill. 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Sink—Crane Co. 
washing machine—Bendix Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Crane Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Vent 
pipes—steel. Hot and cold water pipes— 
Streamline, Mueller Brass Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: 
Delco filtering and humidifying system with 
Delco oil burner, Delco Frigidaire Condition- 
ing Div., General Motors Sales Corp. 
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LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 


ARCHITECT: “In a flippant mood Mrs. Cahn once said she wanted the 
house of the day after tomorrow. Actually, she wanted a contemporary house 
suited to her property, convenience, and comfort; a house that could be closed 
in a few minutes, with nothing in it that would deteriorate while it was 
unoccupied, and could be opened as quickly; a house to be practically servant- 
less, for present day informal living. 

“The crescent-shaped plan was developed to afford a full view of the sunrise 
and sunset from the living room, and to give privacy to the bedrooms. As 
you approach the house in a car you have the pleasant sensation of “driving 
into it’: it seems to bend to take in the sweep of your car. 

“To reduce deterioration to a minimum, two heating systems were installed, 
one to keep the house just above freezing when unoccupied, the other a year- 
round air conditioning system for use when occupied. Fuel is gas, and the 
systems are entirely automatic. 

“The exterior venetian blinds take the place of old fashioned shutters, and 
are handier to operate. They are used to regulate winter solar radiation. Sum- 
mer solar radiation is stopped by the large overhang over the south windows, 
so that the blinds need not be drawn. 

“The living room was made large with a high ceiling to accommodate string 
quartets, radio, and recorded music. There are no materials in the house, 
including fabrics, which require much care to be kept in condition. Floors 
are rugless and windows without draperies. Other points: Lighting for bed 
rooms is from pin holes in ceilings over beds, tilted and masked to fall on top 
half of bed only, with handy switch for each bed. Glass block is generously 
used for borrowed light, sometimes through three layers. A loudspeaker on 
wheels plugs in to numerous outlets, with remote control in various rooms.” 


OWNER: “Our experience with the traditional home was responsible to a large 
degree for our conclusion that a modern house would fit our ideas of living. 
It was the “House of Tomorrow” at the Chicago Exposition which indicated 
to us that its architect would attain our objective. 

“We like the house because it is spacious, colorful, bright, restful and in 
harmony with the surrounding landscape, and because it is a home in the 
fullest meaning of the word, since it affords the fullest amount of comfort and 
contentment. It has made our way of living simpler, easier, and more respon- 
sive to our demands. It requires no effort in housekeeping. 

“We believe that the modern house is the house of the future, and that when 
it is fully understood and its potentialities are known, more and more modern 
houses will be erected. If we were to build again we would repeat what we 
have done in every respect.” 


Hedrich-Blessing Photos 





GEORGE FRED KECK, ARCHITECT 
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Hedrich-Blessing Photos 





LIVING ROOM. Ceiling: Sanicoustic tile, painted dark 
blue. Walls: plaster, painted yellow. Floor: black rub- 
ber. Furniture: yellow, upholstered with fabric combin- 
ing jute and blue leather. Movable furniture: aluminum, 


Lighting from 18 pin holes in ceiling, for reading in any 
part of room. 


DAY AND NIGHT VIEW, BEDROOM WINDOW 








GEORGE FRED KECK, ARCHITECT 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walls—reenforced concrete. 
Cellar floor—cement, interior sprayed with 
Sprayo-Flake, Sprayo-Flake Co., exterior 
dampproofed. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—heavy cement 
stucco on metal lath, Stran-Steel Co. studs, 
wood furring strips, Sprayo-Flake Co. insu- 
lation, and plaster. Interior partitions—gyp- 
sum tile and plaster. Floor construction— 
H. H. Robertson Co. steel welded, cement 
fill and rubber. Ceilings—suspended metal 
lath and plaster. Structural steel frame by 
Carnegie-lIllinois Steel Co. 

ROOF: Twenty-year bond tar and gravel, 
Haydite Co. fill. 

CHIMNEY: Reenforced concrete on brick 
base. Fireplace screen—Fyr-Slyd Screen, Inc. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and ex- 
pansion joints—crimped lead-coated copper, 
Revere Copper & Brass Co. Downspouts— 
cast iron. 

INSULATION: Outside walls and ground 
floor—Sprayo-Flake Co. Roof—Sprayo-Flake 
and Haydite Co. fill. Weatherstripping— 
inter-locking, Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strip Co. Sound insulation in living room— 
perforated metal ceilings, Johns-Manville. 
WINDOWS: Temporary windows—cypress; 
future metal windows will drop electrically 
into basement. Glass—'!,, in. plate, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. Glass blocks—4 in., Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: All rooms—black rub- 
ber, American Tile & Rubber Co. 
WOODWORK: Trim—metal. Cabinets—birch. 
Folding doors—Newcastle Products Co. Ex- 
terior doors—aluminum, Kawneer Co. 
HARDWARE: Finish hardware special alu- 
milited aluminum, Illinois Hardware Co. 
PAINTING: Interior and exterior paints by 
Pratt & Lambert. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Switches— 
Bakelite Corp. Fixtures—built-in, Major 
Equipment Co. Lenses—Corning Glass Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Hot Point, 
Edison-General Electric Appliance Co. Re- 
frigerator—McCray Refrigerator Co. Sink— 
Crane Co. Cabinets—wood, special. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Fixtures by 
Crane Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and 
cold water pipes—copper, Mueller Brass Co. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: 
Complete air conditioning by Air Comfort 
Co. using Carrier Corp. equipment through- 
out. Two heating systems, one forced hot 
water and one split forced air system. 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT: Swimming pool— 
precast sidewalls and gutters, Chicago Art 
Marble Co. Venetian  blinds—aluminum, 
Chain Tape Venetian Blind Co. Incinerators 
—Ewing Incinerator Co. 








BEDROOM. Ceiling: yellow. Wallis: green. Floor: black 
rubber. Furniture: yellow; fabric white cotton loop ma- 
terial, specially woven. Beds built-in with cove base. 
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Fred R. Dapprich Photos 








HARWELL HAMILTON HARRIS, DESIGNER 









HOUSE FOR GEORGE C. BAUER, GLENDALE, CALIF. 
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DISCARDED PRELIMINARY DISCARDED PRELIMINARY 
A. *‘Living room looks into chil- B. “Bedroom hall is moved to 
dren’s bedrooms. Entrance hall the east side and widened, short- 
and bedroom hall are too long. ened, and the outside wall made 
A long kitchen is needed so that entirely of glass. Children’s 
both dining room and entrance bedrooms are narrowed and 
hall can be reached’ = from provided with wide openings to 
kitchen. No room is left for a bedroom hall—which now be- 
service yard on the street side. comes a sunny playroom open- 
Paving separates the _ interior ing into the garden. Other dis- 
from the planting.” advantages remain as in ‘A.’” 
| 
| 
7 Fo, WAR 
WOT CATER - . ° [* Yy n Y & 
DESIGNER: “The problem was to provide a house for a family | XS ERVICE YARD - yx 
of five: parents, a boy of 5, a girl 1, and a maid or guest—giving N j ia s one end , 
. . . ° . . 2 . . c \ 
seclusion for common family life, in which privacy for the indi- , 5} eo ¢ é #3 C 
‘ ji : : ; Le } . 
vidual members is not essential except for the maid or guest; to _ oF nay” oo 
° . . ~ \Y~ cw 
keep the house informal, simple, and with a close connection . é 9S y ee ¢ a | 
between the inside and the out-of-doors. ——t«<C — — 
In the solution, seclusion is provided by turning the house away 0 5 0 5 _yY 2 
eal ae 
from the street and opening it up at the back to make the most 


ACCEPTED Sella. Cc. “Dining room is turned 45 


of the garden. This permits a maximum use of glass as the rear which shortens kitchen. Guest room is turned 45° which widens 


garden is completely screened from the street. Full use of glass approach to entrance hall. Parents’ room is turned 45° to allow 
the house to be pushed further back from the street. A triangle 
makes possible a close connection between the house and the out- 


is cut out of the play room to shorten its length. This allows 
garden terrace to penetrate the mass of the building and in- 
“ : : . = = creases the amount of glass wall opening on the garden. The 
Informality is secured by making the living, dining, play, and maued aven te dbvided and vednend tn dab Garedtiiny the glenting 
to come up to the glass screen in the center. A wall between 


of-doors. 


garden areas separate and yet merging easily into one another, 


while the circulation is worked out to permit separation of activi- the house and the street conceals the service yard from both and 
P — . nn . A Je provides a private garden for the guest room. 
ties when this is desirable. The fireplace is visible from many of 
es the rooms. Children at dinner or at play are visible to the parents 
in the dining or living rooms, yet separated from them by a glass alias | | : , 


partition. On occasion, one-half of the partition may slide in front 
of the other half to open the living and play rooms to each other. 
A curtain in front of the glass may be used to separate the rooms 
entirely.” 





OWNER: “We wanted a house that was simple, open, and which 
f did not require a lot of furniture to make it livable. We did not 
discuss the question of modern versus traditional. 
“We like the openness of the house, its airiness, and informality. 
It is homey and lacks pretense. It fits into its surroundings. 
“We think our house a good investment because it suits the site, 
is comfortable to live in, and is not dated.” 








es 


COLOR NOTES 


EXTERIOR. Light gray green walls with roof stained brown and 
door and window rails black. 

| INTERIOR, Straw colored floor, pale yellow walls, pinkish-white 
ceilings, natural birch furniture, natural pongee curtains, oiled 


redwood cabinets, burnt orange upholstery, and black door and 
window rails. 
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HARWELL HAMILTON HARRIS, DESIGNER 











Fred R. Dapprich Photos 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Wallis—concrete. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—colored stucco over 
16 gauge Galvanized wire mesh, 60 Ib. Mullen Test 
waterproof paper and 16 gauge wire, 6 in. o.c. 
Interior partitions—2 x 4 in. studs, interior stucco 
on plaster board lath. Floor construction—1 x 4 in. 
T. & G. pine over 2 x 6 in. joists, 16 in. o.c. 
ROOF: Wood rafters covered with redwood 
shingles. 

CHIMNEY: Reenforced common brick with plaster 
finish. Damper—Superior Fireplace Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—24 gauge Arm- 
co, American Rolling Mill. 
WEATHERSTRIPPING: Felt. 

WINDOWS: Sash—horizontal sliding with sheaves 
on metal track. Glass—single strength, quality B, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Screens—No. 16 gal- 
vanized wire cloth, stationary wood frames. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room, bedrooms and 
halls—Chinese grass matting, California Asia Co. 
Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum. 

WOODWORK: Trim and cabinets—clear redwood, 








finish. Doors—paneled Douglas Fir. 

LIVIN -RO natural i 

& OM HARDWARE: By Schlage Lock Co. and Stanley S 
Co. 


PAINTING: Interior: Bathroom and kitchen walls 

and ceilings—sealer, flat coat and enamel: re- 
mainder La Hubra colored interior stucco. Sash— 

oil color in spar varnish. Garden wall—3 coats out- if 
side oil paint, General Paint Corp. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system— 
conduit, Steel & Tubes, Inc. Switches—tumbler 
type. Fixtures—built-in; indirect and flush panel; 
exposed lumilines in kitchen and bathrooms. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—gas, Universal, 
Landers, Frary & Clark. Refrigerator—electric 
Coldspot, Sears, Roebuck Co. Kitchen and laundry | 
sinks—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Cabinets—wood. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Stand- 
ard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Cabinets—Hallenscheid & 
McDonald Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron, Hercules Foun- 
dries Co. Hot and cold water and vent pipes— 
National Tube Co. Fittings and valves—galvanized 
iron, Walworth Co. 

HEATING: Gas fired warm air floor furnace and 
wall radiators, Monarch Heating Co.; Thermador 
electric Radiant Heaters in bathrooms, Thermador 
Electric Heating & Mfg. Co. Hot water heater— 
American Radiator Corp. 
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All photos, Robert M. Damora 


FORDYCE & HAMBY AND GEORGE NELSON, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 
HOUSE IN SCARSDALE, N. Y. 
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"ORDYCE & HAMBY AND GEORGE NELSON, Associated arcuitects 


\RCHITECTS: “Westchester building sites seem uni- 
ormly designed to make the use of an automobile 
mpossible, and this was no exception. While generous, 
le lot consisted largely of a rocky slope which pre- 
sented a major building problem, solved by the con- 
ventional expedient of building three levels on one 
side and two on the other. 

“The owners’ living requirements were simple: accom- 
modation for parents, two children, guests, and two 
servants, Their interest in a workable plan, ample glass 
areas, and simply furnished interiors led naturally to 
the development of a modern scheme, while their in- 
sistence on permanent, fireproof construction resulted 
in a somewhat unusual wall construction of concrete 
slabs. 

“These units, made of vibrated concrete with the ex- 
terior finish integrally cast, are of ribbed construction 
with a shell four to six inches in thickness. Easy to 
erect, they also meet the architects’ requirement of a 
reasonably honest expression of the structural method 
employed. 

“This masonry construction conditioned the exterior 
design. It eliminated ribbon windows, since concrete 
posts 4 ft. on centers were more economical. The scale 
of the blocks also called for a simplification of detail 
wherever possible. A base of local fieldstone seemed 
like a good idea since the stone is very pleasant in 
color and provided a more suitable and flexible means 
of transition to the irregular ground than the large 
concrete slabs. 

“The house was slow in building, due partly to diffi- 
culties with the local building department, which was 
upset for a long time by the unfamiliar wall construc- 
tion. It was finally necessary to build up to the second 
floor without a permit and then make a loading test, 
a method which, if often repeated, would hardly con- 
tribute to an architect’s longevity. 

“The neighbors also were profoundly disturbed by the 
house, which sits next to a half-timbered affair on one 
side, Colonial cottages on another, and a_ pseudo- 
(reorgian house on a third. The curious conviction of 
inhabitants of New York suburbs that they live in 
architecturally homogeneous communities is undis- 
turbed by anything from a Scotch castle to a Mediter- 
ranean villa; modern is apparently the one exception. 
They seem resiened at present and no windows have 
wen broken.” 


WNER: “After having lived and visited in tradi- 
mal homes for a period sufficient to enable me to 
rm an opinion of them, and having watched develop- 
‘nts and improvements in gether types of buildings, 
hecame dissatisfied with@feme life in surroundings 
signed for my Pilgrim forbears. I therefore decided 
i a modern house, which seemed to me a step in the 
irection away from muzzle-loading guns and pony 
xpress communications. Our transfer from a conven- 
ional to a modern house has made our home life more 
njoyable, and, I think, less expensive.” 
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FORDYCE & HAMBY AND GEORGE NELSON, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 
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LIVING ROOM. Walls: light beige. Rug: rose-beige. Narra veneer. 


Large curtain: cedar. 





| FORDYCE & HAMBY AND GEORGE NELSON, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS . 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Wallis—local fieldstone and 
} concrete block. Cellar floor—4 in. concrete 
, over cinder fill. 
} STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—vibrated con- 
crete slabs with integral exterior finish; 
285%" shapes specially cast, Dextone Co. Interior 
partitions— (bearing) cinder block; (non- 
bearing)—gypsum block. Floor construction 
—precast concrete joists and slabs, Bedford 
es _ = | Hills Concrete Products Co. 
BATH KITCHEN WINDOW ROOF: Truscon Steel Co. bar joists covered 
& CABINET DETA with Gypsteel planks. Structural Gypsum 
Div., American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
4-ply tar and gravel. 
CHIMNEY: Common brick, fireclay lining; 
Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper. 
Gutters and leaders—lead coated copper. 
INSULATION: Outside walis—Balsam wool 
quilt, Wood Conversion Co. Roof—é4 in. rock 
wool. Weatherstripping—Accurate Metal 
Weatherstrip Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—steel casements, Hope's 
Windows, Inc. Glass—double strength, qual- 
ity A, Pennvernon, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. Glass blocks—Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Blinds—Venetian, Percy P. Hopp. Screens— 
Anchor Weatherstrip Co., Inc. 
STAIRS: Reenforced concrete, carpet cov- 
ered. 
FLOORS: Main rooms—white oak. Kitchen 
—rubber, Voorhees Rubber Co. Bathrooms— 
linoleum. 
WALL COVERINGS: Living room, dining 
room and study—Eastern Woodcraft Co., 
veneers on flush panels. 
WOODWORK: Metal door bucks—flush, Su- 
perior Fireproof Door & Sash Co. Shelving 
and cabinets—wood, Eastern Woodcraft Co. 
Doors—fiush, birch veneer, ‘‘Sturdibiit’’, M. 
& M. Woodworking Co. 
HARDWARE: Equipment by John Schoemer. 
PAINTING: Primer-Sealer by Gall Bros., all 
other paints by Ben‘amin Moore. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—rigid conduit. Fixtures—H. S. Whiting 
Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—gas, Cham- 
bers Mfg. Co. Refrigerator—Electrolux Sales 
Div., Servel, Inc. Sink—Monel Metal, Inter- 
national Nickel Co. Cabinet—wocd, millmade. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Master bath by 
Crane Co. Tub—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Toilet—W. A. Case & Son Mfg. Co. Shower 
—G. M. Ketcham Mfg. Co.; head by Speak- 
man Co. Cabinets and accessories — The 
Charles Parker Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—extra heavy cast 
iron. Hot and cold water pipes—copper. 
HEATING AND AIR’ CONDITIONING: 
Steam system in kitchen, pantry and bath- 
rooms. Filtered, humidified warm air in ba'- 
ance of house. Boiler—gas-fired, Bryant 
Heater Co. Radiators—American Radiator C». 
Thermostat— Minneapolis - Honeywell Regu - 
lator Co., Inc. 
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KITCHEN. “The usual contra- 
dictory requirements of maxi- 
mum cupboard space and win- 
dow space resulted here in an 
attempt to provide both. From 
the illumination point-of-view in 
particular it has been very suc- 
cessful.” 
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Paul Davis Photos 


LIVING ROOM 





WALTER GROPIUS & MARCEL BREUER. ASSC 
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G. HOLMES PERKINS. ARCHITECT 


ARCHITECT & OWNER: “The design of the house 
centered to a large degree around the desire of Mrs. 
Perkins and myself to have a home which would permit 
the utmost flexibility in living both indoors and out. 
Our desire was not only to have the usual terrace and 
outdoor dining areas, but to give a feeling of unity 
between indoor and outdoor living in winter as well as 
during the summer months; this was accomplished by the 
large glass areas in the living room and dining room and 
by keeping the floor and terrace level the same. 

“To obtain the utmost privacy the house was oriented 
with its long side to the west facing a cliff which falls 
some 30 ft., about 150 ft. west of the house. The only 
close neighbor is to the southeast and due to the topog- 
raphy it is impossible for anyone to build within our 
view although we have only 114 acres. The location of 
the neighboring house and a large rock outcrop rising 
some 20 ft. to the south made the west orientation 
preferable, and, because of thick woods which have been 
left undisturbed, the house is amply protected from the 
too hot west sun.” 


COLOR NOTES 


EXTERIOR. Brickwork: white except under dining ter- 


race roof, where wall is gray. Vertical siding: cypress, 
bright copper color. 


LIVING ROOM. Ceiling: white. Fireplace walis: gray- 
blue; window walls: white with white venetian blinds. 
Floor: natural American Walnut. Rug and furniture: 
blue and gray, with touches of brown. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Walls and cellar floor—concrete. Waterproof- 
ing—R.1.W., Toch Bros. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—studs, rock lath and plaster; 
outside finish partly second hand brick, white cement paint 
and remainder vertical T. & G. cypress siding. Interior parti- 
tions—wood studs, rock lath and plaster, U. S. Gypsum Co. 
Ceiling—metal lath and plaster; kitchen—Acousti-Celotex, 
Celotex Corp. Floor construction—wood joists. 

ROOF: Five ply tar and gravel; decks covered with deck 
boards. 

INSULATION: Outside walls and roof—4 in. Red Top glass 
wool, U. S. Gypsum Co. Sound insulation—Acousti-Celotex 
in kitchen and pantry, Celotex Corp. 

WINDOWS: Sash—steel casement, Hope’s Windows, Inc. 
Glass—quality A, American crystal sheet, except '4 in. plate 
in living and dining room windows, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. Glass blocks—Insulux, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room and. main hall—wainut. 
Bedrooms and upstairs hall—oak. Kitchen and bathrooms— 
linoleum. 

WOODWORK: Kitchen cabinets—flush plywood. Doors—fiush 
birch. 

HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—dull chrome finish. W. 
C. Vaughan Co. Garage doors—Overhead Doors Co. 
PAINTING: Walls and sash—Hancock Paint & Varnish Co. 
Ceilings—calcimine. Floors—shellac and wax. Exterior walls 
—cement paint on brick; Valentine & Co. Valspar varnish 
on wood. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—gas, Bengal Time Saver, 
Floyd Wells Co. Refrigerator—Servel, Inc. Sink—Monel Metal, 
International Nickel Co. 

LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Sink—Kohler Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Kohler Co. Cabi- 
nets—J. P. Eustis Mfg. Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Complete unit by 
Delco-Frigidaire Div., General Motors Sales Corp. Thermo- 
stat—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
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Paul Davis Photos 











HOUSE IN LINCOLN, MASS. 


ARCHITECT & OWNER: “The aim for the concep- 
tion of the house: a corridorless, compact plan, fitting 
snugly around the family life. Shortest communication. 
A maximum of sunlight during the winter from south- 
east to west. Protection against the sun during the 
hot time of the year, on the south side by built-in, 
overshadowing roof overhang, on the west side by 
exterior venetian blind of anodized aluminum. 
“Large windows give full view of the landscape to the 
east, south, and west from the hilltop where the house 
stands. The screened porch extending from north to 
south catches the westerly and easterly summer 
breezes. 

“Labor saving kitchen and pantry with automatic dish 
washer and garbage disposal. Special heating circuit 
for bathrooms and dressing room so that house heating 
can be switched down during the night and bathrooms 
remain warm. All bathrooms placed around one stack 
‘or economy. All water installation placed away from 
the living rooms. 

‘White painted lattice work on east and west sides, 
tretching out like tentacles, in order to weave plants 
‘round the house. 

The house stood in the full stream of last September's 
iurricane and behaved perfectly, without damage to 
he roof, windows, or other parts. As roof drainage 
: through the inner part of the house, no icicles what- 
ever formed during the winter.” 
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WALTER GROPIUS & MARCEL BREUER, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 





























CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Walls—fieldstone. Cellar floor 
—3 in. concrete on gravel. Dampproofing on 
outside wall. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—vertical red- 
wood siding, asphalt felt, Barrett Co., fir 
boarding, 2 x 4 in. studs, rock lath, U. S. 
Gypsum Co., and National Gypsum Co. plas- 
ter. Interior partitions—studs, 16 in. o.c., and 
plaster. Floor construction—% in. fir finished 
flooring over % in. fir sub-floor. Ceilings— 
fir joists, strapping, metal lath, National 
Gypsum Co. plaster. 

ROOF: Fir boarding and joists, strapping, 
covered with Barrett Co. 5-ply, 20 year Bond 
roofing. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—16 oz. 
soft copper, Revere Copper & Brass Co. One 
interior downspout—4 in. cast iron, Sanitary 
Co. of America. Ducts—Toncan galvanized 
iron, Republic Steel Corp. 

INSULATION: Outside walls and roof— 
Cabot’s Quilt, Samuel Cabot, Inc. Weather- 
stripping—Athey Weatherstrip Co. Sound in- 
sulation in living room—acoustical plaster, 


California Stucco Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—steel, Hope’s Windows, 
Inc. Glass—!'4 in. plate and 3/16 in. sheet, 
quality A, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., some 
Y4 in. Louvrex, Blue Ridge Div., Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. Glass blocks—Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. Screens—Hope’s Win- 
dows, Inc., and Cambridge Screen Mfg. Co. 
STAIRS: Plywood sides with pine risers and 
stringers. Treads—cork, Armstrong Cork Co. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room and bed- 
rooms—carpet covered. Halls—cork. Kitchen 
and bathrooms—linoleum covered. 

WALL COVERINGS: Bedrooms—wallpaper. 
Dining room—plywood, U. S. Plywood Corp. 
Halls—vertical white pine siding. Bathrooms 
—tile, Mosaic Tile Co. 

WOODWORK: Trim—white pine. Cabinets— 
pine and birch, Doors—‘‘Sturdibilt’”’, M. & M. 
Woodworking Co. Garage doors—Barber- 
Colman Co. 

HARDWARE: Equipment by W. C. Vaughan 
Co. 

PAINTING: Bathroom walls and interior and 
exterior sash—Dutch Boy lead and oil, Na- 
tional Lead Co. Ceilings—Moresco, Benjamin 





Moore Co. Floors—wax, S. C. Johnson & Son. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem and _ switches—General Electric Co. 
Lighting fixtures—Light Control, Inc., Kliegl 
Bros., and Kurt Versen. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range, refriger- 
ator, dishwasher and disposal unit—General 
Electric Co. Sinks—(pantry) Ryan Mfg. Co., 
(kitchen) Just Mfg. Co. Cabinets—Modern 
Steel Equipment Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Lavatory and 
toilet—Briggs Mfg. Co. Tub—Kohler Co. 
Cabinets and accessories—Charles Parker Co. 
PLUMBING: Vent pipes—galvanized steel, 
The Cohoes Co. Soil pipes—Sanitary Co. of 
America. Hot and cold water pipes—red 
brass tubing, Phelps Dodge Co. Brass fittings 
—Northern Indiana Brass Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: De- 
lux split system, hot water and hot air, fil- 
tered and humidified, conditioner and copper 
tank saver coil, Wintermaster, Inc. Radiators 
—Shaw, Perkins Mfg. Co. Grilles—Tuttle 
& Bailey Mfg. Co. Thermostats—Perfex Mfg. 
Co. Kitchen vent fan and hood—Universal 
Blower Co. 
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COLOR NOTES 


EXTERIOR. Roof: copper 
covered, now dark brown, 
beginning to turn green. 
Wallis and window trim: 
white. All paving, steps, ter- 
races, etc.: exposed aggre- 
gate, yellow bank gravel. 
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KENNETH KASSLER 


KENNETH KASSLER, ARCHITECT House IN PRINCETON, N. J. 
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GARDEN WALL AND STEPS 


DETAIL OF WALL 


All photos, Robert M. Damora 
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FIRST FLOOR 


ARCHITECT & OWNER: “Mrs. Kassler and I desired a small 
house with relatively large-size rooms which would give as much 
sense of space as possible. We also desired a house which would 
be flexible in use either for ourselves or another owner. Hence, the 
studio was designed so that it might be turned into an additional 
bedroom and bath with either a library or another bedroom en- 
closed between the studio and the house. It was separated from 
the house because it was essentially a work room and not a living 
room, and also because of the desirable summer porch facing the 
summer breeze that was obtained thereby. 

“The situation of the house was worked out primarily for privacy, 
sunshine, avoidance of winter winds and utilization of summer 
winds. The main living rooms have through cross-ventilation, and 
the overhang of the large living room windows admits sun during 
the winter months but keeps out the hot summer sun. 

“Although the intersecting street has not yet been built, the prop- 
erty is a corner lot and the house has for reasons of privacy turned 
its back on these two exposures. 

“The selection of materials was made chiefly on the basis of the 
material that seemed best suited to fulfill the conditions at hand. 
An experiment which has turned out very successfully is a type 
of panel or radiant heating used only in the studio and designed 
by an engineer and myself.” 
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MASTER BEDROOM. Walls: prima vera Flexwood. Window trim and 
ceiling: beige. Furniture: gray turquoise, coral, and beige. Car- 


pet: turquoise. 


KENNETH KASSLER, ARCHITECT 


DINING ROOM. Ceiling and window trim: off-white. Walls: white 
sand plaster. Floor: dark brown cork tile. Furniture: firwood, 
rubbed white paint finish; chair seats copper-pink leather. Fur- 


niture by Rena Rosenthal Inc. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walls—8 in. cement block. 
Cellar floor—4 in. concrete over 6 in. cinder 
fill. Waterproofing—asphalt. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—8 in. plain 
and molded cinder block, George Piper, 1 x 2 
in. spruce furring, 1%. in. corkboard and 
plaster. Interior partitions—2 in. plaster, %4 
in. steel channels, wire lath and plaster. 
Floor construction (lst. and 2nd.)—steel, 
H. H. Robertson Co. Hall and studio—con- 
crete slab. 

ROOF: Wood purlins covered with copper 
covered steel sheets, H. H. Robertson Co. 
CHIMNEY: Brick clay flue lining, H. W. 
Covert Co. damper. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper 
covered steel strips, H. H. Robertson Co. 
Gutters and leaders—!/2 in. round copper. 
INSULATION: Outside walls—1l'/ and 2 in. 
corkboard, United Cork Co. Attic floor—4 in. 
rock wool, Baldwin Hill Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash and screens—steel, double 
glazing in studio, Hope’s Windows, Inc. 
Glass—doukle strength, quality A, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

FLOORS: Living and dining room—5/16 in. 
Cork tile, Cork Insulation Co. over '/ in. 
Homasote Co. board over steel. Bedrooms— 
white oak, carpet covered. Hall and studio 
—yellow pine wood block, Carter BloxonEnd 
Co. Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum cov- 
ered. 

WALL COVERINGS: Living room and mas- 
ter bedroom—Flexwood, U. S. Plywood Co.; 
other bedrooms paint or wallpaper. Halls and 
kitchen—painted plaster. Bathrooms—white 
Micarta, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
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ARCHITERCT 


STEEL 


Robert M. Damora Photos 


COPPER COVERED 
ior 





WOODWORK: Shelving and cabinets—red 
gum and white pine. Interior and exterior 
doors—fiush birch. Garage doors—flush panel 
steel, Kinnear Mfg. Co. 

HARDWARE: Supplied by Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., Ostrander & Eshleman Co., and 
Charles Parker Co. 

PAINTING: Interior: Walls—Muresco, Ben- 
jamin Moore & Co., remainder of rooms— 
Anaconda white lead, International Smelting 
& Refining Co. Exterior walls—cement paint, 
California Cement Products Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—BX. Switches—toggle type. Fixtures— 
Kurt Versen, Inc., and special designed with 
Corning Glass Co. cast glass and lenses. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and re- 
frigerator—electric, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. Sink and cabinets—steel, The Ac- 
cessories Co., Inc. 

CATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Lavatory and 
tub—Crane Co. Toilet—Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. Seat—C. F. Church Mfg. Co. 
Shower—(door) Lehman Sprayshield Co., 
(fixtures) Speakman Co. Cabinet—Charles 
Parker Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and 
cold water pipes—brass, Chase Brass & Cop- 
per Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Spe- 
cially designed system with panel heating 
and cooling in studio, by Kraemer Luks, 
Heating Engineer. Boiler—Capitol, U. S. 
Radiator Co. Oil burner—Truheet Co. Ther- 
mostat— Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co. Hot water heater—Taco Heaters, Inc. 
BUILDERS: L. C. Bowers & Sons. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: Daniel M. 
Lenker. 
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LIVING ROOM 

Ceiling and window trim: off-white. 
Walls: natural figured red gum Flex- 
wood. Floor: dark brown cork tile. 
Fireplace facing: marble, cream; 
hearth, polished black slate. Furni- 


ture: cream, copper, brown, white, and 
emerald green. 


Large stone sculpture by Bennett Kas- 


sler. Furniture by Steese & Emmons, 
Inc. 
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WILLIAM LESCAZE 



























































TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 


ENTRANCE SIDE 


ARCHITECT: “The fundamental scheme of the house 
was dictated by the owner’s desire to experiment with a 
novel system of heating and air conditioning, in an effort 
to approximate the temperature and humidity conditions 
of his South Carolina home. For this reason the building 
has double exterior walls, about 2 ft. apart, and a ceiling 
space. The effect is that of a house built entirely inside 
of another structure. Because of this construction, it is 
possible to maintain a high humidity within the inner 
house without condensation on the glass areas. This gives 
the air a ‘balmy’ feeling. The house itself is equipped 
with a year-round air conditioning system and the sur- 
rounding shell space with a heating system of its own. 
With this arrangement the shell space may be heated 
above outdoor temperature, and if no heat is added will 
come to a temperature about mid-way between the indoor 
and outdoor temperatures. 

“Due to the double wall construction the inner house is 
extremely quiet. Wind and rain are barely audible within 
the building.” 



























WILLIAM LESCAZE, ARCHITECT 








CONSERVATORY 


LIVING ROOM 
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WILLIAM LESCAZE, ARCHITECT 











LIVING ROOM. Walls: one 
others beige and brown. Rug: 
Upholstery: brown and beige. 


white, 
walnut. 
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WILLIAM LESCAZE, ARCHITECT 














MASTER BEDROOM 
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PHILIP B. MAHER, ARCHITECT House In LAKE BLUFF, ILL. 














GUEST ROOM 


KITCHEN 


PORCH on West End of House 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 









FOUNDATION: Walls—12 in. brick. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—8 in. brick, water- 
proofed on inside, plaster. Interior partitions— 
wood studs, plaster. Floor construction—wood 
joists, oak finish flooring. Ceilings—plaster. 
ROOF: Light steel joists covered with Truscon 
sheets, Truscon Steel Co. and Barrett roofing. 
CHIMNEY: Terra cotta lining, brick flue. Damper 
—H. W. Covert Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters and 
leaders—copper. Ducts—galvanized iron. 
INSULATION: Outside walls and roof—4 in. glass 
wool, Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. Sound 
insulation—glass wool tiles in ceiling of conserva- 
tory. 

WINDOWS: Sash—steel casement. Glass—'!4_ in. 
plate, quality A. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room and bedrooms 
—carpet covered. Halls and conservatory—blue- 
stone. Kitchen—linoleum. Bathrooms—rubber tile. 
WALL COVERINGS: Bathrooms—Vitrolite Div., 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Conservatory—Tra- 
vertine blocks and rubber. 

WOODWORK: Interior doors—walinut. Exterior 
doors—pine and hollow metal. Garage doors—oak, 
overhead type. 

HARDWARE: Equipment by Schlage Lock Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system— 
single and 3-phase. Switches—General Electric Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrigerator 
—General Electric Co. Sink and cabinets—metal, 
Excel Metal Cabinet Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Crane 
Co., fittings by Charles Parker Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: See de- 
scription on page 37. Boiler—General Electric Co. 
Grilles—Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co. Thermostat— 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
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PHILIP B. MAHER, ARCHITECT 








PHILIP BR. MAHER. 
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HOUSE IN LAKE BLUFF, ILL. 
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ARCHITECT & OWNER: “The location of 
the house on a lake, some 75 ft. above the 
water, dictated that the principal rooms 
should enjoy the view. As the winters are 
quite cold, it was considered desirable to limit 
the amount of glass except where windows 
faced in this direction, and in the living 
rooms all exposure was concentrated in a 
single, 18 foot window. On the entrance court 
side, away from the view, plenty of light is 
obtained through the glass block walls, while 
privacy is insured and exposure minimized by 
the insulation provided by the block. 

“The design of the house was adopted be- 
cause its horizontal lines fit well with the 
lake horizon and permit modern treatment of 
the windows to take advantage of the lake 
view. It resulted in a type of construction 
which was simple and economical to build 
and requires little maintenance. Brick veneer 
is used throughout with wooden joists and a 
flat, gravel-surfaced roof. The house is in- 
sulated in walls and ceilings with mineral 
wool, and the walls receive the benefit of the 
three air spaces made possible by veneer con- 
struction. 

“The interior was treated very simply and all 
possible woodwork omitted. Windows have 
plaster reveals and stools formed from rubber 
floor covering. Doors are trimmed with bull- 
nose metal beads. 

“In the kitchen, metal cases and _ stainless 
steel sinks were used. The object of this 
treatment, in addition to economy and sim- 
plicity, was to reduce deterioration resulting 
from closing the house during the winter. The 
second floor has been arranged with a door at 
the foot of the stairs so that it can be entirely 
cut off from the rest of the house, as only the 
first floor will be heated for winter week-ends. 
This arrangement results in a house that can 


expand and contract for varied use and sea- 
sons.” 
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Hedrich-Blessing Photos 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: W alls—poured concrete, 
continuous. Cellar floor—cement finish on re- 
enforced concrete, cinder fill. Waterproofing 
—R.1.W., Toch Bros. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—brick veneer, 
select common brick painted, building paper, 
yellow pine sheathing, 2 x 4 in. studs, 16 in. 
0.c., rockwool insulation, rock lath, and 
plaster, U. S. Gypsum Co. Interior partitions 
—2 x 4 in. studs, 16 in. o.c., rock lath, 
plaster finish. Floor construction—2 x 10 in. 
joists, rough flooring, paper, woodstrips, and 
finished oak flooring. 

ROOF: Flat deck—2 x 8 in. joists, 16 in. o.c., 
wood sheathing covered with tar and gravel; 
main roof—2 x 10 in. joists covered with 
same. 

CHIMNEY: Common brick, terra cotta fiue 
lining. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Galvanized iron 
throughout. 

INSULATION: Outside walls and roof—rock 
wool, U. S. Gypsum Co. Weatherstripping— 
copper. 

WINDOWS: Sash—steel casements, Truscon 
Steel Co. Glass—double strength, quality A; 
glass blocks—Decora, Pittsburgh Glass Co. 
Screens—copper mesh, metal frame. 
STAIRS: Treads—oak. Risers—birch. String- 
ers—pine. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room and bed- 
rooms—oak. Halls, kitchen and bathrooms— 
rubber tile, Wright Rubber Products Co. 
WOODWORK: Trim, cabinets and interior 
doors—birch. Exterior and garage door— 
white pine. 

HARDWARE: Interior—chromium on brass. 
PAINTING: Interior: Walls, ceilings and 
sash—lead and oil. Floors—stain and wax. 
Exterior walls—2 coats Cabot’s white. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—white metal rigid conduit. Switches 
—toggle. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range-—gas, 
George D. Roper Corp. Refrigerator—Elec- 
trolux, Servel, Inc. Sink—Elkay Mfg. Co. 
Cabinets—steel, Elgin Stove & Oven Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Crane Co. 
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PAUL DOERING, DESIGNER: H. G. BALCOM & ASSOCIATES, ENGINEERS 








PAUL DOERING, DESIGNER; 4. G. BALCOM & ASSOCIATES, ENGINEERS 


HOUSE IN GREENBURGH, N. Y. 


All photos, Robert M. Damora 


ARCHITECT: “Location of the property on a high ridge between Long Island 
Sound and the Hudson Palisades affords a view of both from the second floor 
terrace. The land is level for about 200 ft. from the road, which is on its north 
side, and then slopes sharply down to a meadow at the south end of the property. 
The surrounding land is mostly unimproved or farmed, with an uncertain future. 
“The nature of the property clearly suggested a long plan, with most of the rooms 
opening down-hill, to the south, and with the north wall, facing the road, mostly 
closed with masonry or glass block for privacy and protection from the prevailing 
winter winds. An important requirement of the young and growing family was 
provision for expansion to accommodate more children later on. Plans for future 
expansion include a new garage and servant’s room to be attached to the end of 
the house, with the present garage added to the present play room. This would 
permit use of the present servant’s room as a guest room, releasing the present 
second-floor guest room for use as a child’s bedroom. 

“Flexibility of living space is obtained by the use of Fairhurst moving walls 
between the living and dining room, and between the living room and library. 
The living-dining room wall can be pushed around the corner so that it extends 
along the north wall of the dining room, or it can be moved so that either of 


the two sections remains as a partial screen. One sliding panel in each wall serves 
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PAUL DOERING, DESIGNER: H. G. BALCOM & ASSOCIATES, ENGINEERS 
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as a door. These walls are flush teak veneer, extend from floor to ceiling and 
are semi-soundproof. 

“Another important requirement was a fireproof house requiring minimum main- 
tenance. This was met by the use of hard-fired brick—for precise surfaces of 
permanent color and texture—and steel and concrete construction. Heavy insula 
tion, and orientation of large openings to the south, for solar heat, reduced fuel 
costs below those of the owners’ previous house, which was smaller and traditiona! 
in design.” 
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LIVING ROOM. Walls: grass cloth; 
paneling, teak. Columns and sash on 
garden side: gray-green. Rug: brown 
twist-weave. Furniture upholstered in 
yellow, eggshell, green, and blue. Cur- 
tains: eggshell and gray. Living room 
lighting: dimmer-controlled indirect 
trough lighting giving a maximum of 
15-20 foot-candles throughout the room; 
louvered lighting strip over windows. 
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PAUL DOERING, DESIGNER; 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walls—reenforced concrete. 
Cellar floor—5 in. reenforced stone con- 
crete slab; 1 in. integrally colored cement 
finish in playroom. Waterproofing—integral. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—face brick, 
Fredenburg and Lounsbury, bonded to cinder 
block backing, insulated with 1 in. cork laid 
in hot waterproof asphalt and plaster. In- 
terior partitions—plaster on 3 in. cinder con- 
crete blocks. Floor construction—Aerocrete 


Corp. slabs. Ceilings—plaster and metal 
lath, 





ROOF: Open-web steel joists, Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., surfaced with concrete, covered 
with Johns-Manville 4-ply built-up roofing. 
Decks—reenforced concrete covered with in- 
tegrally colored cement finish, Preservative 
Products Corp. 

CHIMNEY: Brick, hard-burned terra cotta 
flues. Dampers—H. W. Covert Co. Fire 
screens—Rolling Screens, Inc. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—rubber- 
eal and lead coated copper, Mitchell Rand 
Mfg. Co. 

NSULATION: Outside walls and roof—cork 
n hot waterproof asphalt, United Cork Co. 
WVeatherstripping—Zero Weatherstripping Co. 
ind Accurate Weatherstripping Co. 
“WINDOWS: Sash—steel casement and fixed, 
Hope’s Windows, Inc. Operators—H. S. Getty 
Co. Glass—double strength, quality A, fiat 






H. G. BALCOM & ASSOCIATES, ENGINEERS 








KITCHEN 


drawn and '4 in. heavy plate, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co.; owner’s bedroom—Vita 
glass. Mississippi Glass Co. Glass blocks— 
Pittsburgh-Corning Corp. Screens—steel, 
Hope’s Windows, Inc. Screen doors—alum- 
inum, Orange Screen Co. 

STAIRS: Main—steel, cork treads, Arm- 
strong Cork Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room and hall 
—oak squares, set in mastic on cement sub- 
foor, Ritter Lumber Co. Bedrooms—some 
cak; remainder asphalt tile, Tile-Tex Corp. 
Kitchen and bathrooms—Tile-Tex Corp. as- 
phalt tile. 

WALL COVERINGS: Living rooms—grass 
cloth, teak paneling, Eric Jansson Co. Bed- 
rooms—one wall each of Salubra paper, Fred- 
erick Blank & Co., remainder—plaster. Kitchen 
—linoleum. Bathrooms—Keene’s cement and 
Salubra paper, Frederick Blank & Co. 
WOODWORK: Doorbucks and base—steel, 
Knapp Bros. Mfg. Co. Interior doors—fiush, 
“Sturdibilt,’” M. & M. Woodworking Co. 
Moving walls—teak, manufactured by Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co., Fairhurst patents. 
Garage doors—Overhead Door Mfg. Co. 
HARDWARE: Yale & Towne, Peter Neale, 
Inc., Kroder Reubel Co. and Garcy Mfg. Co. 
PAINTING: Interior—flat oil and enamel, 
Benjamin Moore & Co. Cement floors—clear 
cement finish, Minwax Co.; aluminum paint 
primer, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Entrance 
door, garage door and sheathing—varnish, 

















Edward Smith & Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—General Electric Co. Switches—Harvey 
Hubbell Co. Fixtures—built-in, Kurt Versen, 
Inc. Spotlights—Klieg! Bros. Dimmers—Gen- 
eral Radio Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—coal burn- 
ing, American Gas Assn. Refrigerator and 
dishwasher—General Electric Co. Sink and 
cabinets—Excel Metal Cabinet Co. 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Sink—Kohler Co. 
Washing machine—Bendix Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Fixtures by 
Kohler Co. and Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Shower stall—G. M. Ketcham Co. Shower 
heads—Speakman Co. Cabinets—Charles 
Parker Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—extra heavy cast 
iron. Cold water pipes—copper tubing, Amer- 
ican Brass Co. Pressure reducing vaives— 
Mueller Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Two- 
zone system, 2 units, air filtered, humidified, 
Carrier Air Conditioning Corp. System de- 
s gned for cooling but equipment not yet in- 
stalled. Air conditioning ducts — Hauxwell 
Smith Co. Boiler—Carrier Corp. Grilles—Reg- 
ister & Grille Corp. Regulators—Minneapolis 
Regulator Co. 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT: Incinerators—Kern- 
er Incinerator Co. Blinds—aluminum, Chicago 
Venetian Blind Corp. Dark room exhaust— 
American Blower Corp. 
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Hedrich-Blessing Photos 
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KOHLER, WISCONSIN 


ARCHITECT: “The property comprises 
54 acres of pasture and woodland through 
which meanders the Pigeon River. The site 
commands a magnificent view of a valley 
to the east and a lesser view southward 
down a meadow cut out of the woods. To 
the west a rise shelters the house from the 
highway approach. A strip of circulation 
and service spaces isolates the living quar- 
ters from the north which is the source of 
the principal storms and is unembellished 
by any view. 
“The house is placed on the edge of a bluff 
which drops about 40 ft. to the bottom- 
land eastward, and its northwest corner, 
the garage wing, nestles into the side of a 
gentle hill. Its isolation—since it is one 
and one-half miles from the nearest village 
as well as the prominence of the family 
led to a sharp separation of family life 
irom the reception end of the house. Thus 
the entrance is a considerable distance 
irom the three principal living rooms and 
eparated from them by a stair hall. At 
the entrance is a guest suite and a study 
hich serves also as a reception room for 
‘sual callers. Similarly the south wing of 
ie house, which is continued by a high 
ac hedge, separates the lawn to the 
uth from the entrance way. 


In the main living room the usual prob- 
m of two generations under one roof was 


lved by placing a playroom on center 
ith the dining room, and connecting both 

























































































to the living room. This affords great flex- 
ibility for entertaining large numbers and 
in the ordinary course of family life pro- 
vides the children with a living room of 
their own apart from the parents and yet 
close to the service rooms. 

“In arranging the bedrooms I placed the 
two young children in line with the master 
bedroom in such a way that these three 
rooms can be shut off from the rest of the 
house for safety’s sake. The elder daughter 
has a suite of her own somewhat apart 
from the others. By the use of sleeping 
porches a large capacity for week-end 
guests and flexibility in the use of the 
various bedrooms are created.” 


OWNER: “We selected modern rather 
than traditional architecture because the 
modern approach to the problem of design 
as a function of need and utility seemed 
so innately sensible. It didn’t seem reason- 
able to build a house with faked half- 
timbers, for example, in copy of sixteenth 
century technical limitations, when it was 
possible to take advantage of twentieth 
century knowledge of steel, concrete, and 
cantilevers and have more spacious, lighter, 
and more livable rooms. Consequently, we 
chose an architect whom we knew to be 
profoundly sympathetic to this point-of- 
view. 

“There are many things we like about the 
house—the actual openness to the out-of- 
doors in summer and the illusion of it in 
winter; the spaciousness due to the use of 
folding partitions instead of doors; its 
coolness in summer, its sunshine and 
warmth in winter; the practical relation- 
ship of the rooms; the orientation in re- 
spect to the view and the south; its sleep- 
ing porches; its living and dining room 
porches—and many others. 

“The lack of basement storage space is 
somewhat inconvenient. This could easily 
have been provided by excavating under 
the entire house instead of only under its 
central portion. However, this defect could 
exist in any house, traditional or modern. 
“Mrs. Kohler says it is much easier to 
clean but that dirt is more apparent. I 
would put these both on the credit side. 
It seems to me maintenance costs will be 
less, although only time can definitely de- 
termine that. 

“No ‘house of this size is a sound invest- 
ment from the resale point-of-view and 
this factor was considered of secondary 
importance. I believe that today a tra- 
ditional house could be more easily fi- 
nanced and sold than a modern house of 
comparable size, construction, and excel- 
lence of design. Ten years from now, how- 
ever, the position of these same two 
houses will, I believe, be reversed and the 
1939 modern will have a higher resale 
value than the 1939 traditional.” 
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IVING ROOM, Ceiling and walls: plaster tinted warm 
beige. Woodwork: natural red birch. Rug and dra- 
beries: off-white. Upholstery matches walls with ac- 
ents of flame red. 





URSERY, Walls: bright yellow plaster. Woodwork: 
hite birch, Rug: yellow with brown squares. Up- 
olstery: brown; drapes match walls. 





ALLERY 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walls—poured concrete, vibrated. Cellar floor—con- 
crete on cinder fill. Waterproofing—asphalt dampproofing. 
STRUCTURE: Steel frame, fireproofed with concrete. Bearing walls— 
face brick, Hydraulic Press Brick Co. and plaster on 8 in. Speed-a- 
backer tile, National Fireproofing Co.; inside furred, lathed with 1 in. 
Celotex Corp. Thermax, and plaster. Curtain wallis—4 in. face brick, 
4 in. tile, furring, 1 in. Thermax and plaster. Interior partitions— 
2x 4 in. studs, 3% in. U. S. Gypsum Co. perforated rock lath, gypsum 
plaster and finish coat Best Bros. Keene’s cement, National Gypsum 
Co. Floor construction: Stair hall, gallery and main stairs—reenforced 
concrete slab; remainder—wood joists. 

ROOF: Wood joists suspended on steel beams by hangers, covered 
with 20-year Bond tar and gravel, Koppers Co. Dead level roof de- 
signed to carry 2 in. of water as insulation. Deck (master’s suite)— 
Tidewater red cypress plank laid on sleepers. 

CHIMNEY: Face brick with common brick backing, circular burnt 
clay flue lining. Fire screens—Flex-screens finished in copper, Bennett 
Fireplace Corp. Face of fireplace—black granite, Cold Spring Granite 
Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—16 oz. copper. Ducts—galvanized 
steel. 

INSULATION: Outside walls—l1 in. Thermax, Celotex Corp. Roof— 
4 in. rock wool, U. S. Gypsum Co., 1 in. Thermax, 2 in. water. 
Weatherstripping—bronze, Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. Sound 
insulation—Thermax, Celotex Corp. 

WINDOWS: Sash—Tidewater red cypress, outswinging casements; 
double glazing. Glass (living and dining room)—'%4 in. polished plate, 
elsewhere—quality A, double strength, Lustraglass, American Window 
Glass Co. Glass blocks—Owens-Illinois Glass Co. Screens—Rolscreen 
Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room and bedrooms—hard maple. Entry 
hall and porches—brick. Dining room, halls, kitchen and bathrooms-- 
linoleum covered. 

WOODWORK: Trim and cabinets—birch. Interior and exterior doors 
—Tidewater red cypress, Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. Folding wooa 
screens, Aeroshade Co. 

HARDWARE: Equipment by Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Builders Hard- 
ware Co., Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., The Stanley Works, Casement 
Hardware Co. and H. S. Getty Co. 

PAINTING: Exterior and interior woodwork and floors—Minwax Co. 
Kitchen, pantry and laundry—3 coats enamel. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring—rigid conduit. Switches— 
tumbler. Fixtures—Moe Bros. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Standard Electric Stove Co. Re- 
frigerators—(bar) Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., (kitchen) Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Cabinets—Steel Kitchens, Inc. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Kohler Co. Cabinets— 
Miami Cabinet Div., The Philip Carey Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil, waste and vent pipes—extra heavy cast iron, 
Somerville lIron Works. Heating pipes—National Tube Co. Drains— 
Josam Mfg. Co. Hot and cold water pipes—copper, Revere Copper 
& Brass Co. Deep well pump—Lane Northwest. Water softener— 
Permutit Co. 

HEATING: Hot water, one pipe system in four zones using B. & G. 
Booster Pumps—Bell & Gossett. Boiler—Kohler Co. fired by Iron Fire- 
man Mfg. Co. stoker. Radiators, convectors and grilles—Kohler Co. 
Automatic controls—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Hot water 
heater—Bell & Gossett. 
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GEORGE PATTON SIMONDS, ARCHITECT 


ARCHITECT: “The property consists of a 
long, narrow strip between the street and a 
creek, varying in width from about 75 to 35 
ft. The street side of the plot is southeast. 
This indicated a long plan with high windows 
on the street facade for privacy. Bedrooms, 
bath, and kitchen were placed on the street 
side where they receive the morning sun. The 
living room, on the back of the house, does 
not receive sun in the morning when not in 
use, and is protected from the hot noon and 
sarly afternoon sun by the roof overhang. It 
does receive the low western sun in the late 
afternoon. 

“The budget was limited, and had to be in- 
creased when the bids came in. The house 
cost more per square foot than any I have 
done to date, but in spite of the amount of 
glass, insulation, and difficult construction, 


>= = 


totaled only $5,500 including architect’s fee.” 











OWNER: “Fortune’s article “The House 
That Works’ changed a French-Norman 
dream to a modern reality . . . We like 
especially the abundant light and the com- 
pactness of the plan without sacrifice of 
privacy. The exterior of the house blends well 
with the landscape and fits our peculiarly 
shaped lot. 

“The lack of a service entrance we find some- Sether Bara He 
thing of a nuisance, and the black floors a 
mental hazard. Due to plain surfaces and 
many windows the modern house is easier to 
clean and for the same reason harder to keep 
clean-looking than the traditional.” 
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HOUSE FOR WILLIAM ROGER STOLL, HAYWARD, CALIF. 





LIVING ROOM 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—l x 10 in. 
channel redwood boards, Reynolds Corp. 
Type C metallation, 2 x 4 in. Douglas fir 
Studs, wall board inside. Interior partitions— 
2x 4 in. Douglas fir studs and wall board. 
Floor construction—Douglas fir joists. 
ROOF: Covered with Johns-Manville built- 
Up asphalt and gravel roofing. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and lead- 
ers—Armco galvanized iron, American Roll- 
ing Mill Co. Ducts—galvanized iron. 
INSULATION: Outside walis—Reynolds 
rp. Type C metallation; 1 in. Insulite Co. 
ird in living room, and % in Celotex else- 
ere, Celotex Corp. 
NDOWS: Sash—horizontally sliding, sugar 












pine. Glass—double strength, quality B, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Glass blocks— 
Insulux, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. Screens— 
sugar pine, copper mesh. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—/ in. 
tempered hardboard, Insulite Co. Kitchen 
and bathrooms—linoleum over | in. plywood. 
WOODWORK: Trim, cabinets and exterior 
doors—Douglas fir. Interior doors—‘Sturdi- 
bilt’, M. & M. Woodworking Co. 
HARDWARE: By Rylock Co., Ltd. 
PAINTING: Interior: Walls, ceilings and 
sash—Muraltone on insulation, Muralo Co. 
and E. !. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Dulux 
on wood. Exterior wallis—prepared L.T.Z., 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—kKnob and tube. Switches—tumbler, 
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Bryant Electric Co. Fixtures—special. 
KITCHEN EQIUPMENT: Range—Hot Point 
electric, Edison-General Electric Appliance 
Co. Refrigerator—Coldspot, Sears, Roebuck 
Co. Sink—Kohler Co. 

LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Sink—cement 
tray. Washing machine—Kelvinator Corp. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Lavatory— 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Tub and toilet— 
Kohler Co. Seat—C. F. Church Mfg. Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron, Crane Co. 
Hot and cold water pipes—streamline cop- 
per, Mueller Brass Co. 

HEATING. Atlas Heating Co. forced air 
unit, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
controls. Boiler—gas fired, Ruud Mfg. Co. 
Grilles—Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co. Automatic 
storage heater—Hoyt Heater Co. 
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ARCHITECT: “The house was planned entirely from the in- 
side out—starting first with the furniture arrangement, win- 
dows were located with the furniture and view carefully 
considered. It is situated on a westerly sloping hill, commanding 
a superb view of the mountains. The entrance is directly on 
axis with Mount Evans, which can be seen through the west 
garden door down the stairs leading to the living room. The 
circular dining room affords vistas to the three important 
mountain peaks in this part of the Rockies: Long’s Peak, 
Mount Evans, and Pike’s Peak. 

“The owners are modern minded and lived for years with all 
the reproductions of modern jobs they could find. I simply 
helped them weed out this collection.” 


BURNHAM HOYT, ARCHITECT 
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Hedrich-Blessing Photos 













OWNER: “It had been our idea for years to use modern, 
because modern gave us what we wanted most without the 
restrictions of traditional. Our location, a rolling hill in the 
country with a 150-mile panorama of snow-capped peaks before 
us, necessitated windows, many of them, and large ones too 
Also we feel that modern conforms to Colorado topography. 
“We like the sense of space which modern gives us. In no room 
are we aware of limitations or walls: the closed garden on the 
ast of the living room brings us quiet and repose; on the 
south a garden of gay flowers; on the west our 14,000 foot 
peaks with rolling green lawn as a foreground. These stimulat 
ing, restful, and gay spots are all a part of our daily living 
because of plan, windows, and modern. 

“The only way in which the house has proved at all unsatisfac- 
tory is in respect to the windows; on the basis of our experienc« 
we would say it is advisable to have eaves as a protection 
against snow and rain, especially in bedrooms where ventilation 
is a requirement.” 
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HOUSE FOR MR. AND MRS. ALFRED J. BROMFIELD, JR.. DENVER. COLO. 
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COLOR NOTES 


EXTERIOR. Walls: brick and wood lap- 
siding, brick painted cool light gray, sid- 
ing dark gray-blue. Joints in glass block 
painted gray-green. 

LIVING ROOM. Ceiling, walls and floor: 
shades of yellow. Furniture and drape- 
ries: gray. 

DINING ROOM, Ceiling, walls and floor: 
shades of gray. Furniture and draperies: 
gray. Curved, sliding partition is Celo- 
glass on wood frame. 

MASTER BEDROOM. Ceiling, walls, and 
floor: shades of blue. Bedspread, drape- 
ries and furniture: white. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





FOUNDATION: Walis—concrete, continuous. Cellar floor— 
cement on dirt fill. Waterproofing—2 coats Western Elaterite 
on outside of concrete, Western Elaterite Roofing Co. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—9 in. common brick, 2 in. 
wood furring; interior plaster. Interior partitions—7% in red- 
wood drop siding, % in. sheathing, 2 x 6 in. studs, Sisalkraft 
Co. paper, wood lath and plaster. Floor construction—2 x 12 
in. joists, sub- and finished fir flooring. 

ROOF: Light trusses of fir covered with sheathing and %4 
in. Elaterite roofing, Western Elaterite Roofing Co. Decks— 
joists, sheathing and canvas topped with Elaterite. 
CHIMNEY: Terra cotta flue lining. Damper—Colonial Damper 
Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—galvanized iron. Drains 
—Josam Co. 

INSULATION: Outside walls and roof—rock wool, U. S. 
Gypsum Co. Weatherstripping—Chamberlin Metal Weather- 
strip Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—Fencraft casement, Detroit Steel Products 
Co. Glass—'/g in. double strength and | in. plate. Screens— 
Rolscreen Co. 

STAIRS: Treads, risers and stringers—linoleum covered. 
FLOORS: Fir throughout. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: All floors linoleum covered. 

WALL COVERINGS: Living room—linoleum at fireplace. 
Bedrooms—dquilted chintz at head of bed. Kitchen and bath- 
rooms—linoleum. 

WOODWORK: Trim—metal. Cabinets and exterior doors— 
pine. Interior doors—‘‘Sturdibilt,’’ M. & M. Woodworking Co. 
Garage doors—Ro-way, Rowe Mfg. Co. 

HARDWARE: Equipment by Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
PAINTING: All interior and exterior paints by McMurtrie 
Mfg. Co. Exterior brick walls—Bondex, Reardon Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system and 
switches—General Electric Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Hot Point, Edison-General 
Electric Appliance Co. Sink—Crane Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Crane Co. Cabi- 
net—Hallensheid & McDonald. 

PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes—copper tube. 
HEATING: Boiler—L. J. Mueller Furnace Co. with Iron Fire- 
man stoker. Thermostat—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co. Attic and kitchen have ventilators. 
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Elmer L, Astleford 
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MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


LIVING ROOM 


ARCHITECT: “The family consists of Dr. and 
Mrs. MacCallum, three children, and a maid. 
Location overlooks a golf course and stream 
from the living room, dining room, and game 
room windows. The open terrace also overlooks 
the stream and golf course.” 


OWNER: “We chose modern because we be- 
lieve it best fits our manner of living, and— 
since it is planned and built after a thorough 
study of the owner’s needs—it gives greater 
living satisfaction. 
“Our house works as it should in every way: 
its lack of waste space; our lovely views through 
the large windows; the feeling of spaciousness; 
and especially the joy it is to take care of. 
“We did not consider resale value when we 
built, but with increasing interest in modern and 
lowering construction costs, I believe the resale 
value will approach that of other types of 
houses. Several of our friends have changed their 
preference from traditional to modern after see- 
ing our house, and one in particular—who was 
confirmed antique collector and could see 
nothing but Colonial—is now building a modern 
house of her own. 


{ am sure we would never consider building 
inything but a modern house again and would 


ertainly like to see more modern houses. They 
‘re so much more interesting and livable than 
nost traditional ones.” 


Elmer L 


Astleford 
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LIVING ROOM 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walls—poured concrete. Cel- 
lar floor—cement; TileTex Co. finish in 
game-room. Waterproofing—hot pitch on ex- 
terior walls. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—brick veneer; 
inside plaster, brick and Acoustex, Celotex 
Corp. Interior partitions—plaster, Acoustex. 
Floors—wood. 

ROOF: Wood covered with asbestos shingles. 
Decks—5-ply paper with brick finish set in 
asphalt. 





CHIMNEY: Common brick, flue lining. 


Damper—Colonial Damper Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters 
and leaders—copper. Ducts—galvanized iron. 
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INSULATION: Outside walls and roof— 
Johns- Manville, Inc. Sound insulation— 
Acoustex, Celotex Corp. 

WINDOWS: Sash—cypress. Glass—plate and 
double strength, quality A. Glass blocks— 
Pittsburgh-Corning Corp. Screens—16 mesh, 
copper. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—carpet 
covered. Kitchen—linoleum. Bathrooms—tile. 
WALL COVERINGS: Living room and bed- 
rooms—plaster and brick. Halls and game 
room—Acoustex, Celotex Corp. 
WOODWORK: Louisiana red cypress used 
throughout. 

HARDWARE: Equipment by Schlage Lock 
Co., Stanley Works, and H. S. Getty Co. 
PAINTING: Interior and exterior sash—32- 
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ALDEN B. DOW, 
ARCHITECT 





Elmer L, Astleford 


coats No. 61 float varnish, Pratt & Lambert, 
Inc. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—Romex, General Cable Co. Switches 
—Pass & Seymour. Fixtures—Kurt Versen, 
Modernage, Nessen Studio, and Faries Mfg. 
Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—gas. Re- 
frigerator—Kelvinator Corp. Sink—Dalcross, 
Kohler Co. Cabinets—cypress, Linoleum tops. 
Laundry trays—Shelfon, Chicago Granite Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures DY 
Kohler Co. 

PLUMBING: Soilpipes—cast iron. Hot and 
cold water pipes—copper. 

HEATING: General Electric Co. gas-fired, 
split system. 
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The House of Tomorrow—a $6,000 design in 
brick, glass and redwood by Architects Lande- 
feld & Hatch. In a poll conducted by THE 
ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, visitors to the 
Town of Tomorrow at the New York World’s 
Fair cast 17 per cent of their votes for this 
“Bride’s House,’”’ thus placed it before its 
three modern and eleven traditional competi- 


set a apna 


tors. For a more complete presentation of 


this house (No. 3) see page 66. 





MODERN HOUSES TOP N. Y. FAIR, 


run off with 41 per cent of the votes in ArRcHiTEcTURAL Forum 


poll. A house-by-house presentation of the Town of Tomorrow. 


A shining display of new building mate- 
rials, the fifteen houses known as “The 
Town of Tomorrow” are now a completed 
part of the New York World’s Fair. In 
no sense a town and distinctly of today 
rather than tomorrow, these houses—pre- 
sented in order of cost in the following 
portfolio—constitute the Nation’s No. 1 
show.* 

Of the fifteen, four houses are modern 
in exterior design, and two others are, 
with scant justification, so labeled by the 
Fair. The remaining nine are traditional, 
nearly all Colonial. Here for the first time 
the public can see modern and traditional 
houses side by side. Thus, by far the most 
interesting and significant question which 
the Town asks and answers is the public’s 
reaction to modern architecture. 

The 5,000 dime-paying people who visit 
the Town every day represent a good 
cross section of U. S. public opinion and 
Tur Forum has sampled their reaction, 
as uncovered two newsworthy facts: 1) 
nore than 40 per cent of the visitors favor 


lhe Town of Tomorrow is only part of Home 
Duilding’s participation in the Fair. It is sup- 
emented by a huge Home Building Center 
erein manufacturers’ wares are exhibited in 
ual exposition manner, by the Furniture and 
Vecorations Building, and by the Electric Farm 
up. (Arcu. Forum, June 1939, p. 431). 


modern architecture, and 2) the Town’s 
most popular house is one of modern 
design (see isometric above, plan and 
pictures on page 66). 


Trends. Other modern tendencies are ap- 
parent in various design and construction 
elements of nearly all of the houses: 

> There is a growing emphasis on living 
space at the sacrifice of dining space 
seven of the fifteen houses have a com- 
bination living-dining room or have fold- 
ing walls (screens) which make it possible 
to combine the two. 

> The pantry is no longer a required 
room—only one house (No. 21.*) bucks 
this trend. 

> The kitchen is progressing from its tra- 
ditional location on the view-commanding 
rear of the house to the side or front— 
only three of the fifteen houses have a rear 
kitchen. 

> The garage, long since moved from the 
back to the side of the house, is now mov- 
ing to the front—four houses have their 
garage facing the street; six, the side yard; 
two, the rear yard; the remaining three 





*All house numbers used herein are those as- 
signed by the Fair. Explanation of the fact 
that the Fair’s numbers are not consecutive is 
that only fifteen of the original twenty-one 
houses were built. 


are small houses and are without garage. 
> Natural, unpainted woods are increas- 
ing in importance both as interior and 
exterior decorative material—three houses 
underline this trend. 

> Glass is becoming an increasingly im- 
portant building material—eight houses 
make advantageous use of glass block in 
exterior walls wherever light, but not 
vision, is required. And it is used in every 
kind of room, from parlor to bath. Glass 
block also serves strictly decorative pur- 
poses in the Town of Tomorrow—such as 
in the serpentine wall in front of House 
No. 4. 

> Corner windows and larger-than-aver- 
age windows are becoming increasingly 
popular—ten houses show this. 

> Lath and plaster for interior wall fin- 
ish is giving way to “dry finish”—in about 
half the houses the inside walls are finished 
with plywood, wall board, gypboard, cane 
fiber sheeting, etc., either papered, painted, 
or “raw.” 

> Most important, the long-standing 
theory that modern and traditional houses 
do not mix is exploded before the public’s 
eyes. In the Town of Tomorrow modern 
houses stand toe to toe with traditional 
neighbors, collectively present an attrac- 
tive, integrated appearance. 


(Text continued on page 72) 
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NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 


This house successfully accomplishes its 

irpose to bring to the public’s attention 
he many and varied uses of one of Home 
uilding’s newest materials. It is covered 
vith plywood—inside, outside and on top. 
(nd, with the exception of the sheathing 
on the roof, most of the plywood is fin- 
ished natural. Equally significant with 
its construction is the house’s modern de- 
sign, the work of Architect A. Lawrence 
Kocher. It features a large, high-ceiling 
living room lighted in part by a clerestory 
strip window, commendable segregation of 
the sleeping quarters, and a small but 
adequate dinette. Note also the number 
of large closets whose doors are sliding 
panels of plywood. Cost: $4,500. Although 
painting its exterior plywood would have 
reduced the exhibition value of the house, 
such a step might have improved it in the 
eyes of the public. Forum poll: Group 2 


We 


Designed by Architect Henry  S. 
Churchill, this $5,000 house is so planned 
and furnished that most of its rooms serve 
two purposes. Thus, the living room is an 
additional bedroom at night and its wall- 
high windows permit its use as a solarium. 
The small dining alcove when not used as 
such becomes a study. Housed in the mas- 
ter bedroom closet are a movable ironing 
board, sewing table, typewriter stand, files 
and drawers—making this room also an 
office for the housewife. With floor and 
walls attractively finished, the garage be- 
comes a recreation room when the auto- 
mobile is backed out. Forum poll: Group 2 
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TOWN OF TOMORROY 


Most popular house in the Town « 
Tomorrow is this creation of Architect 
Landefeld & Hatch—it earned 169 p, 
cent of the votes cast in the two-day po 
conducted by THe ARCHITECTURAL Forvuy 
The plan is completely modern (see iso 
metric, page 63) and the exterior is a fran| 
expression of the interior which features 
two Bermudian importations: a knee-hig) 
fireplace and chamferred ceiling-wall inter- 
sections. The latter results from the use 
of low over-hanging eaves designed to ex 
clude direct sunlight in the summer, to 
admit it in the winter. 

Actually a part of the living room, the 
dining alcove is screened by a glass block 
spur wall which admits borrowed light to 
the otherwise dark vestibule and by a cur- 
tain which isolates the space from the liy- 
ing quarters. The latter is lighted on the 
facade wall by a row of large glass block, 
high enough to permit the facile arrange- 
ment of furniture beneath, and by a large 
strip window in the other two exterior 
walls. Focal point of the plan is its recrea- 
tion room, one wall of which opens com- 
pletely upon the paved terrace. It is sepa- 
rated from the living room by transparent 
glass, from the sleeping elements by a fold- 
ing partition which slides on a ball-bearing 
ceiling track. Two bedrooms of identical 

size are lighted by large areas of block and 
transparent glass, are serviced by large 
sliding-door closets. Since this house is in- 
tended to be without basement, heating and 
laundry as well as cooking equipment is con- 
centrated in the spacious L-shaped kitchen. 

Although it was the house as a whole 
that pleased the public most, these ele- 
ments were frequently singled out for 
favorable comment: its compact plan, its 
abundant built-in storage space, and its 
apparent low cost of maintenance. 

Most frequent public criticism of the 
house, is that it makes use of too many 
types and colors of building materials. In 
addition to glass, the following materials 
enter into its design: white asbestos cement 
siding, reddish black brick with black ce- 
ment pointing, redwood doors and window 
frames, black asphalt shingles on the roof 
and natural redwood on most of the interior 
walls and ceiling. This multiplicity of ma- 
terials is attributable, in part, to the dis- 
play purpose of the house. 

Landscaping and brick garden walls are 
integral parts of the design. Contrasting 
with the sharp angles of structural walls 
and overhanging hipped roofs, is the ser- 

pentine wall which bounds the terrace. 
Equally attractive is the continuous brick 
window box located on two sides of the 
sleeping wing. Cost: $6,000. 
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Behind the comparatively small facade 
;etured to the right hides a house of large 
proportions, for as seen in the plans below, 
an extension perpendicular to the house 
proper provides space for a workroom, 
maid’s room and garage on the first floor, 


a bedroom and two baths on the second. 
Unfortunately this room arrangement 
places the garage in an unaccessible loca- . 
tion which, in turn, gives rise to a difficult Z 
driveway problem unless the house were ls 
situated upon a corner lot. = | 

Use of asbestos shingles on roof and 
exterior walls, wood fiber insulating board 
upon interior walls and ceilings and stock 
trim, doors and windows reduced the cost 
to $9,500. 

Architects: Godwin, Thompson & Pat- 
terson. Design: “a modification of a Wil- 
liamsburg Colonial.” Forum poll: Group 3. a 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE TRIPLE INSULATED HOUSE (House No. 15) 
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For providing abundant closet space 
and an upstairs porch, Architect Cameron 
Clark has received many a verbal bouquet 
from Town of Tomorrow visitors. Further- 
more, in an otherwise traditional house 
several modern tendencies are apparent: iH 
dining room and living room are one; the ai 
kitchen has been moved to the house’s a ." | 
least desirable exposure—the front; and “A 
the garage is economically located near the 
street. Note also that, serviced by a small 
bath, the study is readily convertible into 
a guest room. _ 
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Newsworthy are its window screens 


oe = e 
whose horizontal wires have been replaced | ite . / 
by thin strips of copper slanted to break Lime oe i 
the entry of direct sunlight, much as does —T L— u ‘ 
a venetian blind. Cost: $10,000. Forum 7. aa 4 
poll: Group 2. = | vet | 
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TOWN OF TOMORROW 


Designed by a woman, Architect Verna 
Cook Salomonsky, this house impressed 
a great many women visitors. Their com- 
ments by and large centered on two 
phases of design: 1) the exterior which 
the public thinks will “look pretty when 
the vines begin to grow” and 2) the room 
arrangement. Most interesting room is the 
second floor bath whose tub and shower 
are side by side against the exterior glass 
block wall and partially enclosed by a 
sheet of plate glass. Cost $13,000. Forum 
poll: third place in Group 1. 


Another excellent example of material 
display, this house is built principally of 
the products of a single manufacturer: 
slag and cement block veneer, asphalt 
shingle roof, insulating sheathing board, 
and colored cane fiber board and moldings 
for interior wall finishes. The public com- 
mented favorably on its over-size steel 
casement windows, its second floor deck. 
The latter proved so popular as a rest- 
ing place, that to keep people moving 
the Fair was forced to move the furniture 
to the first floor terrace. Architects: Henry 
Otis Chapman, Jr. & Harold W. Beder 
Cost: $14,500. Forum poll: Group 3. 
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The most authentic Colonial design 
. the Town of Tomorrow, this house ap- 
aled to most of its Colonial-minded 
‘sitors, took second place in Tue Forum’s 
oll of public preferences. Contributing to 
ts popularity was the complete air con- 
litioning equipment housed (for lack of 
«4 basement) in the servant’s room. No 
other house in the Town boasted as cool 
an interior. Pictured to the right, the 
staircase which serves both the front and 
rear rooms on the first floor also made a 
favorable impression upon the public. Note 
similarity of the general shape and room 
arrangement between this house and house 
No. 15 (page 67) and that Architect 
Electus D. Litchfield has here given the 
yarage a more practical location. Cost: 


$15,000. ‘ 
— , . Samuel H. Gottse 
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Called the “House of Vistas” due to 
its three terraces and large corner win- 
dows, this is one of the Town’s four ex- 
amples of modern architecture. Focal point 
of the living room, two steps below other 
first floor rooms, is the fireplace corner 
whose white painted brick work is similar 
to the house’s exterior. A screenwall of 
large glass blocks admits light from the 
living room to the entrance and stair hall. 
Although the multi-use room (study or 
bedroom) opens into this hall, it may be 
shut off by a folding wall hung from the 
ceiling and constructed of fabric on a steel 
frame. Most frequent favorable comments 
from the public concern the spaciousness 
of rooms and the outdoor living facilities. 
\ large cantilevered canvas-on-steel awn- 
ing shelters the second floor deck. Archi- 
tect: Verner Walter Johnson. Cost: 
$17,000. Forum poll: Group 2. 





HOUSE OF VISTAS (House No. 10) 












































ELECTRIC HOME (House No. (8) 
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One of the largest residences in the 
Town of Tomorrow, this nine-room Geor 
gian house was designed by Architect 
James W. O’Connor. With one possibk 
exception—the use of glass block in th 
fenestration of the rear elevation—both, 
design and construction are strictly tradi 
tional. Exterior materials are wood flush 
siding and shingle roofing; interior walls 
are painted plaster on wire lath. Modern. 
however, is its equipment—all electrical. 
In the garage the house’s chief sponsor set 
up a duplicate kitchen, wired it for sound. 
The displayed equipment “moves and 
talks,” holds the interest of a seated au- 
dience. Cost: $17,000. Forum poll: fifth 
place in Group 1. 
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Classified by the Fair as “modern,” 
the “Motor Home” is actually a flat- 
roofed traditional house with its garage in 
a novel but questionable location. For vis- 
itors who were unaccustomed to enter a 
house between two garage doors, the Fair 
had to hang up a sign on the door knob 
reading “Front Door.” It discourages the 
public from tramping on the grass in 
search of a more likely entrance. While 
some of the Town visitors interviewed by 
Tue Forum commented that “maybe we 
are coming to this sort of thing,” many 
more thought otherwise. Architects: Adams 
& Prentice. Cost: $22,000. Forum poll: 
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\lthough purpose of this house is to 
ost fire safe building materials (brick 
lls are backed with terra cotta and in- 
lated with metal while the roof is of 
bestos shingles) , the public devotes most 
its attention to the attached green- 
suse and pool. Down each sloping glass 
panel in the roof of this “garden room” 
flows a stream of water which is picked 
up by a gutter and directed into the pool. 
Designed by Architect Perry M. Duncan, 
the plan features compact room arrange- 
ment, abundant closet space. The garage, 
which would ordinarily face the street, is 
used as an office at the Fair. Cost: $22,000, 
Forum poll: fourth place in Group 1. 


The most imaginative house design 
in the Fair’s group of fifteen is also the 
most expensive—$35,000. In view of its 
extremely open plan, its tremendous win- 
dow areas and the fact that it was not 
open for inspection during THe Forum’s 
poll, it is somewhat surprising that the 
public placed this house as high as sixth 
place. Particularly noteworthy are the 
sliding panels which subdivide two of the 
bedrooms. Flesh-tinted to make them vis- 
ible, these panels permit the ventilation 
of half the bedroom for sleeping while the 
other half is kept warm for dressing. 
Fenestration that would be excessive on 
the street elevation opens up the rear or 
garden facade. Cavity walls and canti- 
levered slabs of concrete add interest to 
design of Architects Landefeld & Hatch. 
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PITTSBURGH HOUSE OF GLASS (House No. 4) 
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TOWN OF TOMORROW 


(Continued from page 63) 





People’s Choice. Not satisfied with guesses, 
Tue ArcHITeEcTURAL Forum month ago 
conducted within the Town of Tomorrow 
a two-day poll of public opinion to deter- 
mine which houses most interest the 
Town’s visitors. Avoiding the comments 
of youngsters and oldsters, THe Forum 
at the exit turnstiles singled out men and 
women in the middle age group (25- to 
45-year-olds, comprising the biggest part 
of Home Building’s market) , asked them 
which house in the Town of Tomorrow 
pleased them most from the standpoint 
of architectural design and_ planning. 
Those interviewed were asked to disregard 
interior decoration and furnishings—most 
of which unfortunately are old vintage re- 
productions—and to base their answers 
solely on the houses themselves. This ques- 
tioning brought to light two salient facts: 
1) that 41.1 per cent of the Town’s 
visitors favor modern houses*, and 2) 
that the Town’s most popular house is 
one of the four true moderns. 

Fact No. 1 is based upon the number 
of votes cast for the six houses which 
the Fair classifies as “modern” as opposed 
to “traditional”—Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, and 
21. Noteworthy in this connection is the 
fact that No. 5’s only modern character- 
istics are its large corner windows, its flat 
roof; that No. 21 was so classified by the 
Fair due solely to the novel location of 
its garage and its flat roof. But, even if 
these two houses are shifted to the tradi- 
tional classification, votes cast for the 
other four modern houses still account for 
an impressive 34.5 per cent. 

Fact No. 2 is based upon the polling of 
16.9 per cent of the votes by House No. 
38—a_ $6,000 one-story brick, wood and 
glass unit whose exterior appearance and 
interior planning seems to meet the fancy 
of young and old, men and women alike. 
Designed by Architects Landefeld and 
Hatch, its plan is distinctly of the con- 
temporary, open type, its exterior is 
uncompromisingly modern. 

Closest competitor to this misnomered 
“Bride’s House” (it provides a bedroom 
for a Boy Scout son) was House No. 16, 
most authentic Colonial design in the 
Town. Since it is the only air conditioned 
exhibit within the gates, the popularity 
of this house must in some measure reflect 
a growing public acceptance of this 
feature. However, its clean, simple lines 
and direct plan prove again that a well- 
handled Colonial house is never far from 
the top in U. S. home buyers’ estimation. 
Designed by Architect Electus D. Litch- 
field, it trailed the winner by only 2.2 
per cent. 

A greater percentage difference existed 
between the public’s second and third 
choice than between any of its others. 
Thus, House No. 13 in third place polled 
8.5 per cent of the votes. People liked its 





*Nine months ago Lire magazine polled its 
readers, found that 44 per cent favored mod- 
ern over traditional architecture. 
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room arrangement, its upstairs bathroom. 
Following in close order on the list of 
public preference came Houses No. 19, 
18 and 4. Significantly, House No. 4, with 
the most imaginative modern design of the 
group, polled 6.9 per cent of the votes to 
wind up in sixth place. Constructed prin- 
cipally of glass and concrete, it was unfin- 
ished and unfurnished at the time of THe 
Forum’s poll, was not even open to the 
public. Now completed, this house seems 
certain to increase in popularity, further 
increasing Town visitors’ preference for 
modern. 

Results of the poll logically divide the 
fifteen houses into three groups according 
to public preference, the first of which 
includes the six houses already mentioned. 
Into the second group fall houses Nos. 1, 
2, 8, 10, and 17. The third group contains 
the remaining four: Nos. 5, 6, 15 and 21. 


Shortcomings. In general, the public heartily 
approves of the Fair’s home _ building 
efforts; only a handful of the interviewed 
visitors regretted having spent their time 
and dime in the Town of Tomorrow. To 
those who believe that the most effective 
way to promote building materials and 
techniques is to display houses (rather 
than materials and techniques) the Town 
offers full confirmation. But, to those who 
hoped and expected that the houses ex- 
hibited would, for the first time in any 
U. S. Fair, present a forward looking, in- 
tegrated neighborhood, the Town offers 
little more than a Sunday afternoon visit 
to any of the better subdivision develop- 
ments. 

In short, the Town stands simply as 
an exercise in present-day good house 
building practice. At a time when more 
than ever before the building business 
needs to put its best foot forward, needs 
more than ever to dramatize to the public 
its achievements, there is little at the 
Fair which rebukes that nasty person who 
continues to make odious comparisons be- 
tween progress in automobiles and prog- 
ress in houses. Fortunately for Building, 
there is progress aplenty to exhibit; un- 
fortunately for the public, it will have to 
wait for the next Fair to see that progress 
adequately displayed. 





The following paragraphs list the names, 
architects, sponsors and decorators of the 
fifteen houses which comprise the Town 
of Tomorrow. 


SMALL HOME OF WOOD (page 64) 
ARCHITECTS: Evans, Moore and Woodbridge. 

SPONSORS: American Gas Assn., Crane Co., Edison 
Electric Institute, International Nickel Co., S. C. 
Johnson G Son, Inc., Line Material Co., National 
Adequate Wiring Bureau, National Better Light— 
Better Sight Bureau, National Lumber Manufacturers 
Assn., New York Telephone Co., Overhead Door 
Co., Owens-Illinois Glass Co., G. 1. Sellers G Son 
Co., Surface Combustion Co., Servel, Inc., Tappan 
Stove Co., Yale G Towne Manufacturing Co. 

DECORATOR: Quackenbush, Paterson, N. J. 


SMALL HOME OF BRICK (page 64) 
ARCHITECT: George D. Conner. 


SPONSORS: Crane Co., Edison Electric Institute, 
Edison General Electric Appliance Co., International 
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Nickel Co., $. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Line Mater); 
Co., National Adequate Wiring Bureau, Nationa) 
Better Light—Better Sight Bureau, New York Telc- 
phone Co., Structural Clay Products, Inc., Wai! 
Paper Institute. 

DECORATORS: Hortense Reit and Paul Bry f 
Sheltered Workshops. 


PLYWOOD HOUSE (page 65) 

ARCHITECT: A Lawrence Kocher. 

SPONSORS: Crane Co., Douglas Fir Plywood Assn., 
Edison Electric Institute, General Electric Co., Johns- 
Manville Corp., S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Line 
Material Co., National Adequate Wiring Bureau, 
National Better Light—Better Sight Bureau, New 
York Telephone Co., Orange Screen Co., Truscon 
Steel Co., Wall Paper Institute. 

DECORATOR: Modernage Furniture Corp. 


r 


DOUBLE DUTY HOUSE (page 65) 
ARCHITECT: Henry S. Churchill. 


SPONSORS: Andersen Corp., Crane Co., Certain-Teed 
Products Corp., Cork Insulation Co. Inc., Edison 
Electric Institute, International Nickel Co., S. C. 
Johnson G Son, Inc., Line Material Co., Mueller 
Furnace Co., National Adequate Wiring Bureau, 
National Better Light—Better Sight Bureau, Na- 
tional Home Builders’ Bureau, New York Telephone 
Co., Sloane-Blabon Corp., Wall Paper Institute, 
Weyerhauser Sales Corp., Wood Conservation Co. 
DECORATOR: Bloomingdale Brothers, Inc. 


BRIDE’S HOUSE (page 66) 

ARCHITECTS: Landefeld G&G Hatch. 

SPONSORS: Barrett Co., Cork Insulation Company, 
Inc., Crane Co., Edison Electric Institute, General 
Electric Co., S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Line Material 
Co., National Adequate Wiring Bureau, National 
Better Light—Better Sight Bureau, New York Tele- 
phone Co., Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Structural 
Clay Products, Inc., Wall Paper Institute. 
DECORATOR: Gimbel Brothers, Inc. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE TRIPLE INSULATED HOUSE 


(page 61) 

ARCHITECTS: Godwin, Thompson and Patterson. 
SPONSORS: American Gas Assn., American Hard- 
ware Corp., American Stove Co., Crane Co., Curtis 
Companies, Inc., Douglas Fir Plywood Assn., Edison 
Electric Institute, Fir Door Institute, Johns-Man- 
ville Corp., S. C. Johnson G Son, Inc., Jones G Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., Line Material Co., National Adequate 
Wiring Bureau, National Better Light—Better Sight 
Bureau, National Chemical G Mfg. Co., New York 
Telephone Co., Stanley Works, Structural Clay Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Servel, Inc., Wall Paper Institute. 
DECORATOR: Gertz Department Store. 


NEW ENGLAND HOME (page 67) 
ARCHITECT: Cameron Clark. 


SPONSORS: Acme Metal Products Corp., American 
Flange G Manufacturing Co., Crane Co., Edison 
Electric Institute, Fiat Metal Manufacturing Co., 
Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., Ingersoll Steel G Disc 
Division—Borg Warner Corp., S. C. Johnson & Son, 
Inc., Jones G Laughlin Steel Corp., Line Material 
Co., Modine Manufacturing Co., National Adequate 
Wiring Bureau, National Better Light—Better Sight 
Bureau, New York Telephone Co., Overhead Door 
Co., Standard Gas Equipment Corp., Structural Clay 
Products, Inc., Tilo Roofing Co., Wall Paper 
Institute. 

DECORATOR: Gimbel Brothers, Inc. 





GARDEN HOME (page 68) 

ARCHITECT: Verna Cook Salomonsky 

SPONSORS: American Hardware Corp., Crane Co., 
Edison Electric Institute, Estate Stove Co., General 
Bronze Corp., International Nickel Co., Johns-Man- 
ville Corp., S. C. Johnson G Son, Inc., Line Material 
Co., National Adequate Wiring Bureau, National 
Better Light—Better Sight Bureau, New York Tele- 
phone Co., Overhead Door Co., Philco Refrigerator 
Co., Pittsburgh Corning Corp., Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Richard E. Thibaut, Rome-Turney Radia- 
tor Co., Structural Clay Products, Inc. 
DECORATOR: James McCreery G Co. 


CELOTEX HOUSE (page 68) 

ARCHITECTS: Henry Otis Chapman, Jr., Harold W 
Beder. 

SPONSORS: Celotex Corp., Crane Co., Edison Electric 
Institute, Floyd-Wells Co., International Nickel C 


(Continued on page 34) 
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